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Abraham Luncoln. 


Personal Recollections and Incidents of a Six Months’ 
Sojourn in the White House During the 
Lincoln Administration. 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 








II. 


T is customary in painting historical 
pictures for the artist to make sep- 
arate studies, or portraits, of each 

character embraced in his composition. 
My picture was to represent President 
Lincoln and Cabinet—eight full-length 
portraits. Under Mr. Lincoln’s direc- 
tion I soon had the grouping and ac- 
cessories determined. These adjusted, 
I put the large canvas aside, and com- 
menced separate portraits of each indi- 
vidual in the group—beginning with 
Mr. Lincoln—on a canvas twenty-nine 
by thirty-six inches—taking a three- 
quarter view of his face. This was, and 
is, my original portrait of Lincoln, sub- 
sequently engraved on steel by Freder- 
ick Halpin, of New York, and widely 
known by engravings throughout the 
country. It was also engraved by the 
American Bank Note Company for one 
of the issues of the national currency. 

This study-portrait I carefully copied 

on the large canvas, upon which I was 
obliged to work from an improvised 
platform. The painting of this portrait 
interested Mr. Lincoln greatly. At the 


last sitting my friend Sinclair, from New 
York, was present. At the end of the 
sitting Mr. Lincoln rose from the chair 
and viewed the work for a moment in 
silence, then he uttered these words, 
written down afterward by Mr. Sin- 
clair, “ There is more of me in this por- 
trait than in any representation ever 
made.” This opinion was shared by 
Mrs. Lincoln, the family, the Cabinet, 
and personal friends of the President, 
expressed in letters to-me after his 
death. Ideclined all offers for the pur- 
chase of the original portrait, and it has 
always remained in my possession, the 
most treasured of allmy works. Photo- 
graphs will perish, doubtless, with the 
lapse of time. They have yet to stand 
the test of centuries. I detract not 
from the productions of the camera, but 
a ¢rue work of art must pass through 
the alembic of a human brain. It must 
have the element of mzzd in it to endure. 

“We will turn you in loose here,” 
said Mr. Lincoln at our first interview. 
The figure in his mind was that of a 
colt in a new pasture, or a buffalo on 
the prairie. He meant just what he 
said. The key of the State Dining-room 
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The Healey Portrait. 


From a photograph of a painting by G. P. R. Healey. Date unknown. 


was placed in my hand. Access to the 
President’s official chamber was made 
almost as free to me as to the private 
secretaries. The servants were told to 
serve me as one of the household. The 
great chandelier of the apartment as- 
signed to me was lighted at nightfall 
for my benefit, and here at all hours of 
the day and night the wearied President 
found rest and recreation from impor- 
tunate callers, and the endless round of 
executive duties, in watching the prog- 
ress of my work. He would often 
bring with him persons of note who had 
called during the day or evening, and 


sitting down upon the large table used 
on state occasions, where he could swing 
his long legs, he would comment upon 
the different characters of the Cabinet, 
slyly alluding to the known antagonisms 
of two or three of them, and the presi- 
dential aspirations of others, winding up 
with, “ Mrs. Lincoln says this is Mr. 
Carpenter’s ‘ Happy Family.’ ” 

As the portrait of the Secretary of 
the Navy, Mr. Welles, noted for his long 
white beard, came out upon the canvas, 
he said the head of the Secretary always 
reminded him of Father Neptune, the 
“god of the sea,” and then, taking off 
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his spectacles he wouid quote Orpheus 
C. Kerr’s humorous account of the 
“Mackerel Brigade,” and the dying 
soldier who wanted to see his grand- 
mother before he died, and the surgeons 
telling him, after a consultation, that it 
was impossible for her to reach the hos- 
pital in time, but in view of his request, 
they had decided as a substitute for his 
grandmother to send for the Secretary 
of the Navy. The messenger went in 
great haste, but returned with the an- 
swer that “the Secretary was absorbed 
in the contemplation of a model of No- 
ah’s Ark, and could not come.” After 
the outburst of laughter this recital in- 
variably produced, Mr. Lincoln would 
add, “I suppose the Secretary would 
never forgive me for telling this story,” 
and then, by one of those quick changes 
from the humorous to the grave and 
thoughtful, so characteristic of him, 
he would go ovcr some of the incidents 
which led to the Proclamation which 
the canvas illustrated. 

There was a curious blending of fact 
and allegory in my mind in the compo- 
sition of my picture. There were two 
elements in the Cabinet—the radical and 
the conservative. Mr. Lincoln was 
placed at the head of the official table, 
between two groups—on his right the 
radicals—Chase, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and Stanton, Secretary of War; 
on his left the conservatives—Seward, 
Secretary of State; Welles, Secretary 
of the Navy; Smith, Secretary of the 
Interior; Montgomery Blair, Postmas- 
ter-General, and Bates, Attorney-Gen- 
eral. The President, with the Procla- 
mation in his hand just read, sits be- 
tween the Army and Navy, with the 
Secretary of the Treasury standing 
resolutely by his side, actively support- 
ing the new policy.* All are listening 
to the learned and diplomatic Seward, 
entitled to precedence in discussion by 
his position as Secretary of State. The 


accessories of the picture, desks, chairs, - 


war-maps, and books, with the portrait 
of President Jackson over the mantel, 
were copied from the objects them- 
selves, before any change had been 
made inthe room. Since Lincoln’s ad- 


* See full-page reproduction of this painting in THE 
Peterson MaGazine for March. 
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ministration the official chamber has 
been removed to the room that in his 
day was the waiting- or ante-room, 
which is nearer the domestic apart- 
ments ; and the historic room occupied 
by all the presidents since the White 
House was erected, down to, and includ- 
ing, Mr. Lincoln, is now assigned to the 
private secretary. The furniture of the 
room was sold during the administra- 
tion of President Grant, whose Attorney- 
General, Hon. Rockwood Hoar, secured 
the heavy long table which filled the 
centre of the chamber, which he after- 
ward presented to the Historical So- 
ciety of Massachusetts. I have thus 
given, step by step, the mental process 
by which my picture came into being. 
As the thread upon which are strung 
my personal memories of President Lin- 
coln, and from the fact that the paint- 
ing itself now hangs in the National 
Capitol, I have ventured to tell its 
story. 

Senator Charles Sumner, the author 
of the joint resolution forbidding the 
placing of any picture representing a 
battle-scene of the Civil War upon the 
walls of the Capitol, himself introduced 
a resolution in the Senate in 1865 to 
secure this picture celebrating the abo- 
lition of slavery as a companion pict- 
ure to “ The Declaration of Independ- 
ence.” 

My position with Mr. Lincoln was 
unique. I had nothing to ask, person- 
ally or politically. I spent much time 
with him in his room, absorbed with 
my sketches of the various objects re- 
quired in my picture, while he received 
visitors, or silently reviewed the official 
documents submitted for his signature. 
He often seemed unconscious of my 
presence, while I intently studied every 
line and shade of expression in that 
furrowed — prematurely furrowed — 
face. He was only fifty-five years old, 
but these lines were deep enough for 
seventy. They were not dependent 
upon moods or conditions, but were 
fixed and indelible by thought, care, 
and silent suffering. I have never 
known so sad a face. The prevailing 
expression of his eyes was zmward rather 
than outward—not unconscious of the 
material and external—more conscious 
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Mrs. Lincoln. 


From a photograph by Brady. Washington. 


of the interior and spiritual. No man 
can tell the processes by which he 
reached emancipation. Secretary Sew- 
ard once said he was more confidential 
with me than with any others, but he 
did not reveal to me the entire action 
of hismind. Some influence there was 
that determined this purpose indepen- 
dent of individuals, delegations, or 
Cabinet ministers. He told the latter 
that he had not called them together 
to ask their advice, but to hear what 
he had written. The purpose was fixed 
and unalterable. Had this dealer in 
rigid, stern facts, of a profession the 
farthest removed from the sentimental 
or sensational, simply arrived at a con- 
clusion by a process of reasoning; or 
had he, like Moses and Samuel and 
Elijah, heard a voice which the spirit 
within him recognized, and could not 
disobey? His repeated dream, presag- 
ing extraordinary developments, he re- 
lated at the last Cabinet meeting—the 
day of his assassination—saying he had 
had precisely the same dream before 
the battles of Bull Run, Antietam, and 
Gettysburg ; and on the evening of the 
day of his renomination, at Baltimore, 
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for his second term, he told Colonel 
John Hay and myself of the double appa- 
rition of himself which he saw at Spring- 
field the day he was first nominated. 
Some persons call this superstition. I 
prefer to believe, and I think there is 
evidence to believe, that the Hebrew 
prophets and leaders heard a voice 
calling them to a work they dared not 
disobey ; that Joan of Arc and Abra- 
ham Lincoln heard the same voice, and 
through it became the redeemers of 
their people. 

My first interview with Mr. Lincoln 
occurred on Saturday. The following 
Tuesday I spent with him in his office. 
The morning was devoted to Judge-Ad- 
vocate-General Holt (who had been, it 
will be remembered, a member of Presi- 
dent Buchanan’s Cabinet), who had 
brought from his office a large number 
of court-martial cases to submit to the 
President. Here I realized for the first 
time the solemn responsibility of the 
presidential office. Case after case was 
presented to Mr. Lincoln, who, after a 
careful examination of the facts, by a 
stroke of his pen confirmed or com- 
muted the sentence of death—the /a/ter, 
if any excuse could be found for doing 
so. He would take the document from 
Judge Holt and write upon the back 
the lightest penalty consistent with any 
degree of justice. As he added the 
date to one of these papers, a curious 
illustration of his habit of mind oc- 
curred. He said, ‘Does your mind, 
Judge Holt, associate prominent events 
with dates? Every time this morning 
that I have written the day of the 
month I have thought, ‘ This is General 
Harrison’s birthday.’” One of the 
cases brought up was of a man named 
Burroughs, a notorious spy, convicted 
and sentenced to death. A powerful 
effort had been made by his friends to 
save him from execution. The appeal 
had caused the President to delay ac- 
tion pending an investigation. At- 
tempting to escape from prison, Bur- 
roughs had been shot dead. With a 
sigh of relief Mr. Lincoln said, “That 
shot has saved me a great deal of 
trouble.” 

At twelve o’clock the President drew 
back from the table and said, “ We will 





































































































































Unidentified Portrait of Lincoln, 


Of special interest as ee the unusual length of his legs. Loaned 
y H.W % 


. Fay, DeKalb, Ill. 


go no farther with these cases to-day. 
I am tired and the Cabinet will be com- 
ing in.soon. And this reminds me,” he 
continued, “that I have not yet had 
my breakfast.” 

An hour later the different members 
of the Cabinet came in, the President 
having resumed his seat at his desk, 
examining official documents. I was 
already known to Secretaries Seward 
and Chase, whose portraits I had paint- 
ed in 1855, while they were both in the 
United States Senate. As I responded 
to their greeting, Mr. Lincoln was ab- 
sorbed in his papers. As the others 
came in he introduced me and added, 
“Mr. Carpenter is an artist, and he is 
going to paint a picture of us all to- 
gether.” Someone said something con- 
cerning a bust of the President by 
Thomas Jones, a sculptor of Cincin- 
nati, which was on exhibition in the 
crimson parlor below. “ Jones,” said 
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Mr. Lincoln, “tells a good story of 
General Scott—of whose vanity ev- 
erybody knows—of whom he once 
made a bust. Scott was a good sub- 
ject, and thesculptor had made a fine 
bust. At the last sitting he attempt- 
ed to define the lines and markings 
of the face, adding age and character. 
Scott was a patient sitter, but when 
he came to see the result of the 
morning’s work he was much dis- 
pleased. ‘Why, Jones, what are you 
about?’ he asked. ‘Only working 
out the defai/s a little more,’ was the 
sculptor’s reply. ‘ Details /’ shouted 
the General, ‘ the details. Man, 
you are spoiling the bust.’ ” 

At the close of the Cabinet meet- 
ing Mr. Lincoln made an appoint- 
ment to go with me to Brady’s 
photograph gallery on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. The carriage had been’ 
ordered and Mrs. Lincoln was to ac- 
company us, when a vexatious inci- 
dent occurred. Neither carriage nor 
coachman was to be seen, to the great 
displeasure of Mrs. Lincoln. The 
President and myself stood upon the 
threshold of the door under the por- 
tico awaiting the result of an inquiry 
for the coachman, when a letter was 
placed in his hand. While he was 
reading it people were passing, as 

was customary, up and down the prome- 
nade which led through the grounds to 
the War Department, crossing of course 
the portico. My attention was attract- 
ed, while Mr. Lincoln was reading, toa 
countryman, plainly dsessed, who, with 
his wife and two little boys, had evi- 
dently been straying about looking at 
the places of public interest in the city. 
As they reached the portico the father 
caught sight of the tall form of the 
President. He stopped suddenly, put 
out his hand, with a “ hush ’”’ to his fam- 
ily—then bending down, he whispered, 
“There is the President.” Then he 
made a half circuit around Mr. Lincoln, 
who was absorbed in his letter, entirely 
unconscious of the little party watching 
him. Atlength, turning to me, he said, 
“We will not wait any longer for the 
carriage ; it won’t hurt you and me to 
walk down.” The stranger here ap- 
proached diffidently and asked if he 
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The Hesler Portrait of Lincoln. 
From the photograph by Alex. Hesler, at Springfield, Ill., in June, 1860. Loaned by H. W. Fay, DeKalb, IIL 


might take the President by the hand, 
and then might his wife and little boys 
have the same privilege. Mr. Lincoln, 
with his habitual kindness, walked over 
to the little group, and, reaching down, 
said a pleasant word to the bashful lit- 
tle fellows shrinking closely to their 
mother’s side, too much confused to re- 
ply. The father’s cup overflowed. Tak- 
ing off his hat he reverently said, “The 
Lord is with you, Mr. Lincoln.” Hesi- 


tating a moment, he added, with much 
emphasis, “ And the people too, sir, and 
the people too!” 

Simple incidents like this brought 
President Lincoln to the hearts and 
homes of the plain people. He never 
forgot that he was of them, and be- 
longedtothem. “Call me Lincoln,” he 
once said to an old friend ; “ I am tired 
to death of ‘ Mr. President.’ ” 

As we started for Brady’s he quaintly 
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remarked of his long legs that they 
were well “split up” for walking. On 
the way down Pennsylvania Avenue 
he told me several stories. One was 
of Daniel Webster and Thomas Ewing. 
The latter was a member of the Cabinet 
of President William Henry Harrison, 
and later of the Cabinet of President 
Zachary Taylor. ‘ Harrison and Tay- 
lor,” said Mr. Lincoln, “were both old 
men—sages. Ewing had been nick- 
named, for some reason, ‘Old Soli- 
tude.’ At an evening party, soon after 
Mr. Ewing entered President Taylor’s 
Cabinet, Mr. Webster approached him 
and in his deepest tones said, 


‘ Oh, Solitude, where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face ?’ 


“When Webster visited Springfield 
some years before his death,” Mr. Lin- 
coln continued, ‘great preparations 
were made to receive him. A darky 
boy asked a man named Taylor what 
the fuss was about. ‘Why, Jack,’ said 
Taylor, ‘ the biggest man in the world 
is coming.’ Jack darted down the 
street intent on seeing Mr. Webster. 
Up to this time he had believed a very 
corpulent man in Springfield, by the 
name of Grimsby, was‘ the biggest man 
in the world.’ He returned with an air 
of great disappointment. ‘Well, Jack,’ 
said Taylor, ‘did you seehim?’ ‘Yes,’ 
said Jack, ‘but, laws, he ain’t half as 
big as old Grimsby.’ ” 

The visit to Brady’s closed my first 
day’s intercourse with Mr. Lincoln. 
At the usual White House levee, the 
same evening, as I took the tired hand 
of the President he said to me, “ Well, 
Mr. Carpenter, you have seen one day’s 
run—what do you think of it?” 

My friendship with Secretary Chase, 
to which I have alluded, formed some 
years before while he was in the Sen- 
ate, led to a cordial invitation to dine 
with him the evening of the day we 
met in the Cabinet chamber. On this 
occasion I saw for the first time his 
daughter, Mrs. Sprague, who presided 
over his home with the graceful dignity 
which had placed her at the head of so- 
cial life in Washington. At the table 
were Governor Sprague, his sister, Miss 


Albrecht, and Miss Ludlow, of Cincin- 
nati, guests of Mrs. Sprague. As we 
left the table to return to the parlor 
Mr. Chase took my arm and said, 
“What did the President mean this 
morning by saying you were going to 
paint a picture of us all together?” I 
replied that I was ambitious to paint 
Mr. Lincoln announcing emancipation 
to the Cabinet. It was a bad habit of 
Secretary Chase to underrate Mr. Lin- 
coln. As one of the old free-soil, anti- 
slavery men, I expected a hearty re- 
sponse to my purpose. It did not 
come. ‘“ Pshaw!” was his expression, 
““why don’t you paint John Brown’s 
martyrdom, if you want a historical 
subject?” Defending myself, I said, 
“The Proclamation of Emancipation 
is the greatest event in American 
history since the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.” ‘ Well,” said Mr. Chase, 
with an element of sarcasm, “ you will 
have to preface your picture with a 
chapter from Artemus Ward.” I said, 
“What can that have to do with it?” 
The Secretary replied that I must get 
the President to tell me. I urged an 
explanation then and there. At length 
Mr. Chase said that when the Cabinet 
was summoned to hear what proved to 
be the Proclamation, no one knew what 
was coming. Mr. Lincoln opened the 
meeting by saying, “I have been read- 
ing a letter of Artemus Ward’s. It is 
very amusing.” Taking up the book, 
he opened to the account of “ A High- 
handed Outrage in Utica,” and read it 
aloud with evident enjoyment, which 
was certainly not shared by Secretary 
Chase, who could not understand a 
temperament that found its only exhil- 
aration in wit and humor. The chap- 
ter finished, Mr, Lincoln’s whole man- 
ner changed. Mr. Chase did justice to 
this. Laying the book aside, he took 
the Proclamation from the drawer, 
where for months it had laid. He 
said, with great solemnity, the more re- 
markable for its contrast with the other 
side of his nature, “Gentlemen, this is 
a Proclamation of Emancipation. I 
have not asked you here for advice as 
to its issue. The time for it has 
come.” 

Mr. Chase’s tone changed as his 
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mind reverted to the 
solemnity of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s manner after the 
Artemus Ward incident. 
He continued: ‘“ The 
book was put aside, and 
the President entered 
upon the business before 
us by saying that he had 
called the Cabinet to- 
gether to hear the Proc- 
lamation which he had 
foreshadowed in July. 
The time for action had 
at last come; the ques- 
tion was decided; the 
act, and the conse- 
quences, were his. Pub- 
lic sentiment, he 
thought, would sustain 
it; many of his warmest friends and sup- 
porters demanded it—and he had prom- 
ised his God that he would dott.” Mr. 
Chase said the last part of this sen- 
tence was uttered in a low tone, almost 
as if speaking to himself. Sitting near 
the President, he asked if he correctly 
understood him? Mr. Lincoln replied, 
“TZ made a solemn vow before God, that if 
General Lee was driven back from Penn- 
sylvanta, I would crown the result by the 
Proclamation of Emancipation.” 

I have given this conversation as 
nearly as I can recall it from memory. 

After the death of Mr. Chase there 
was found in his diary the following 
graphic account of this Cabinet coun- 
cil, which will be read with the deepest 
interest : 

Monpay, September 22, 1862. 

To Department about nine. State Depart- 
ment messenger came with notice to heads of 
Departments to meet at twelve. Received sun- 
dry callers. Went to the White House. All 
the members of the Cabinet were in attendance. 
There was some general talk, and the President 
mentioned that Artemus Ward had sent him his 
book. Proposed to read a chapter which he 
thought very funny. Read it and seemed to en- 
joy it very much ; the heads also (except Stan- 
ton), of course. The chapter was ‘* High-hand- 
ed Outrage at Utica.”” The President then took 
a graver tone and said: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I have, as 
you are aware, thought a great deal about the re- 
lation of this war to slavery ; and you all remem- 
ber that several weeks ago I read to you an or- 
der I had prepared on this subject which, on 
account of objections made by some of you, was 
not issued. Ever since then my mind has been 
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much occupied with this sub- 
ject and I have thought, all 
along, that the time for acting 
on it might probably come. I 
think the time has come now. 
I wish it was a better time. 
I wish that we were in a better 
condition. The action of the 
army against the rebels has 
not been quite what I should 
have best liked. But they 
have been driven out of Mary- 
land, and Pennsylvania is no 
longer in danger of invasion. 
When the rebel army was at 
Frederick I determined assoon 
as it should be driven out of 
Maryland, to issue a Procla- 
mation of Emancipation, such 
as I thought most likely to 
be useful. I said nothing to 
anyone, but I made the prom- 
ise to myself and” (hesitat- 
ing a little) ‘‘to my Maker. 
The rebel army is now driv- 
en out, and I am going to fulfil that promise. 

““T have got you together to hear what I have 
written down. Ido not wish your advice about 
the main matter, for that I have determined for 
myself. This I say without intending anything 
but respect for any of you. But I already know 
the views of each on this question. They have 
been heretofore expressed, and I have considered 
them as thoroughly and carefully as I can. 
What I have written is that which my reflections 
have determined me to say. If there is anything 
in the expressions I use or in any minor matter 
which anyone of you thinks had best be changed, 
I shall be glad to receive the suggestions. One 
other observation I will make. I know very 
well that many others might, in this matter as in 
others, do better than I can ; and if I was satis- 
fied that the public confidence was more fully 
possessed by any one of them than by me, and 
knew of any constitutional way in which he could 
be put in my place, he should have it. I would 
gladly yield it to him. But, though I believe 
that I have not so much of the confidence of the 
people as I had some time since, I do not know 
that, all things considered, any other person has 
more, and, however this may be, there is no way 
in which I can have any other man put where I 
am. Iam here; I must do the best I can, and 
bear the responsibility of taking the course which 
I feel I ought to take.” 

The President then proceeded to read his 
Emancipation Proclamation, making remarks on 
the several parts as he went on, and showing 
that he had fully considered the whole subject in 
all the lights under which it had been presented 
to him. After he had closed Governor Seward 
said: ‘‘ The general question having been decid- 
ed, nothing can be said farther about that. 
Would it not, however, make the proclamation 
more clear and decided to leave out all reference 
to the act being sustained during the incum- 
bency of the present President ; and snot merely 
say that the Government ‘ recognizes,’ but that it 
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From a photograph loaned by Mr. Carpenter, taken in 1864. 


will maintain, the freedom it proclaims?” I fol- 
lowed, saying, ‘‘ What you have said, Mr. Presi- 
dent, fully satisfies me that you have given to 
every proposition which has been made a kind 
and candid consideration. And you have now 
expressed the conclusion to which you have ar- 
rived clearly and distinctly. This it was your 
right, and under your oath of office, your duty 
todo. The proclamation does not, indeed, mark 
out exactly the course I would myself prefer. 
But I am ready to take it just as it is written, 
and to stand by it with all my heart. I think, 
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however, the suggestions of Gov- 
ernor Seward very judicious, and 
shall be glad to have them adopt- 
ed.” The President then asked us 
severally our opinions as to the mod- 
ification proposed, saying that he 
did not care much about the phrases 
he had used. Everyone favored the 
modification, and it was adopted. 
Governor Seward then proposed that 
in the passage relating to coloniza- 
tion, some language should be intro- 
duced to show that the colonization 
proposed was to be only with the 
consent of the colonists and the con- 
sent of the States in which colonies 
might be attempted. This, too, was 
agreed to. Mr. Blair then said that 
the question having been decided, he 
would make no objection to issuing 
the proclamation ; but he would ask 
to have his paper, presented some 
days since, against the policy filed 
with the proclamation. The Presi- 
dent consented to this readily ; and 
then Mr. Blair went on to say that 
he was afraid of the influence of the 
proclamation on the border States 
and on the Army, and stated, at 
some length, the grounds of his ap- 
prehensions. He disclaimed most 
expressly, however, all objections to 
Emancipation fer se, saying he had 
always been personally in favor of 
it, always ready for immediate 
Emancipation in the midst of slave 
States rather than submit to the 
perpetuation of the system. 


At the close of the Cab- 
inet discussion the Proclama- 
tion was signed, and duly 
attested by the great seal of 

the United States. The next morning, 
September 23d, it was published to the 
world. Horace Greeley’s comment 
upon it in the New York Z7ribune was 
in these words: “It is the beginning 
of the end of the rebellion—the begin- 
ning of the new life of the nation. God 
bless Abraham Lincoln !” 


Frank B. Carpenter. 


(To be continued.) 
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RT in America is, and must be for 
many years to come, largely imi- 
tative of art in the larger Eu- 

ropean centres. This must always be 
the case in young countries, whose first 
developments naturally have to be on 
material lines. Most of our native ar- 
tists have received their art education 
exclusively in,foreign schools and amid 
foreign environments. Little wonder 
is it, therefore, that the work our ar- 
tists produce lacks that originality, in- 
dividuality, and vigor which springs 
from the soil and which in every coun- 
try makes its art national. Art, strict- 
ly speaking, is universal. To talk of 
French art, German art, or English art 
is absurd, although we accept these 
distinctions in art matters to distin- 
guish between the different schools, in 
one of which 
at least each 
nation, per- 
haps, excels. 
There is, as 
yet, no Am- 
erican art. 
That is to 
say, there 
does not ex- 
ist in our 
country a 
distinctive 
school as 
there does in 
the old coun- 
tries abroad. 
But that will 
come as this 
country de- 
velops. We 
cannot ex- 
actly be 
calledanart- iy 
loving peo- 
ple—we are 
too busy 
worshipping 
Mammon for 
that — but 
there are 





A Girl in White. 
From the painting by Ruth Payne Burgess. 


enough art lovers among us to give en- 
couragement to native talent, and each 
year the numbers of the art devotees 
increases. 

The annual exhibitions of the Na- 
tional Academy and other art societies 
are doing a great work in the art edu- 
cation of the American people. Each 
year these exhibitions show a marked 
advance in the works exhibited, and 
each year this outlook seems more 
promising for the eventual formation 
of a school of art representing worth- 
ily the greatness of our country. 

One of the most interesting of the 
art exhibitions held in this city is that 
of the American Water-Color Society, 
which closed its twenty-ninth exhibi- 
tion, on February 29th, at the Nation- 
al Academy of Design. The average 

merit of the 
_ ss works exhib- 
TH ited was dis- 

"}  tinctly high, 
and showed 
considerable 
improvement 
over pre- 
vious years. 

Although 
painting in 
water - color 
owes most of 
its develop- 
ment to Eng- 
lish artists, 
and may be 
regarded as 
a peculiar- 
ly English 
schoolof art, 
we have in 
America sev- 
eral artists 
who are mas- 
ters of this 
branch, such 
as J. Syming- 
ton, W.Gran- 
ville Smith, 
Thomas Mo- 
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Bubbles. 


From the painting by G. R. Barse, Jr. 


ran, Henry B. Snell, F. S. Church, 
Charles Warren Eaton, Carlton T. 
Chapman, L. Fred Hurd, Arthur Par- 
ton, Bruce Crane, and others. 

There were so many pictures of real 
merit among those accepted for exhi- 
bition that it is difficult to conceive 
how the jury of admission came to let 
pass some of the amateurish daubs that 
were conspicuous by their very crud- 
ity. Nowhere is firmness and strict 
impartiality more necessary than ina 


THE WATER-COLOR SOCIETY. 


jury of admission of an art exhibition ; 
for one bad picture, besides discredit- 
ing the Society, does more harm to 
the cause of art than ten good pict- 
ures do good. 

The Society is indebted to the gen- 
erosity of Mr. William T. Evans fora 
prize of $300, the conditions being that 
it shall be awarded by the jury of se- 
lection for the most meritorious water- 
color in the exhibition painted in this 
country by an American artist, without 
limit as to age, the recipient of the 
prize to be thereafter ineligible. 

Henry B. Snell sent several pictures, 
and they all attracted much attention. 
“The Enchanted Sea,” which was 
cheap at the catalogued price of $500, 
is a magnificent piece of work. ‘The 
subject is somewhat weird and the 
picture might have illustrated Clark 
Russell’s story of the mutineers who 
were frightened to death by their ship 
sailing into a circle of unnatural light. 
The picture shows a vessel bathed in 
this phenomenal light, and the color 
effects are marvellously well done. 
Mr. Snell delights in the sea and that, 
perhaps, is why he is a master of his 
subject. “Docking a Liner” is an- 
other striking picture from his brush. 
It lacks the fanciful coloring of the 
first-mentioned work, but as a picture 
it presents far more. The well-known 
scene of the North River on a summer 
morning, the huge red sides of the liner 
seen indistinctly through the haze, the 
puffing tugs darting here and there— 
all this is admirably reproduced. The 
atmosphere is perfect. It is the true 
realism—a common scene of every-day 
life—seen through an artistic tempera- 
ment. A third picture, a figure called 
“An Impression,” struck me less fa- 
vorably, the figure being clumsy, al- 
though the general effect is good. 

Leon Moran contributed a daintily 
draped female study entitled “ A Belle 
of the Last Century,” which was one of 
the most attractive pictures of the first 
room. It showed an exceedingly pretty 
girl, stylishly dressed in the fashions of 
a hundred years ago. Her large black 
velvet hat, pink roses, and green cape 
made a rather strange mixture of colors 


which harmonizes extremely well with 
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the picture, which is well drawn and 
full of movement and grace. Percy 
Moran sent a picture almost in the 
same style, entitled “ Ernesta,” except 
that the girl, who is seated, is up to 
date in her attire. Mr. Moran has 
used his colors to beautiful effect in 
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for the eye—a luxuriance, most deli- 
cately blended, of every color in the 
rainbow, the picturesque Orient seen 
through the temperament of a poet, a 
dreamer. 

A finely executed head of a girl, en- 
titled “ Marie,’’ came from the success- 





Temptation. 


From the painting by Henry Ihlefield. 


this portrait, but the drawing leaves 
much to be desired. The head is stiff, 
and the figure seems absolutely wood- 
en. 

A veritable magician of the brush is 
Thomas Moran, who sent several ex- 
amples of his exquisite work. His pic- 
ture “ Venice, from Giorgio,” is a feast 


ful brush of J. Symington. Besides 
being admirably drawn, this picture is 
remarkable for its coloring. ‘The back- 
ground is dark-green against which a 
white cap and the flesh-tints—wonder- 
fully done—stand out boldly. “ Ready 
for the Dance,” another picture by 
the same artist representing a Spanish 
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John Alden and Priscilla, 
From the painting by Alfred Frederick. 


dancer, is less satisfactory in workman- 
ship. 

“The Market Boats of the Viga, 
City of Mexico,” from the brush of 
Samuel Coleman, is a masterly piece of 
work, beautiful in coloring, and the 
same praise may be accorded to Mr. 
Childe Hassam’s ‘“ Hogarth’s House, 


Chiswick,” in which is a pleasing dawr 
effect. 

“ Bubbles,” a fanciful and nude im- 
pressionistic study in pink and blue by 
G. R. Barse, Jr., is not. particularly 
striking, and two attempts at realism 
by G. W. Denning and A. T. Van 
Laner, entitled respectively “ Toilers of 
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the Mexican Highlands,” and “ Gather- 
ing Potatoes,” are altogether unsatis- 
factory. The latter picture is an imi- 
tation of Millet’s “ Angelus.” “The 
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ginia,” was one of the best pictures in 
the exhibition. 

Ruth Payne Burgess displays con- 
siderable talent in her portrait study 





Dutch Maiden Scraping Carrots. 


From the painting by George Wharton Edwards. 


Stone Bridge,” by Frederick B., Will- 
iams is a curious study in novel green 
effects, and C. Allan Gilbert’s “ Breton 
Market” is an effective symphony in 
blue and pink. A landscape by Henry 
Farren entitled “Sunset, West Vir- 


“A Girl in White.” The picture is 
well drawn and full of movement, and 
the coloring is admirable. In the same 
room was a striking picture by Carlton 
T. Chapman, entitled “A Bit of Venice,” 
and also a remarkably good snow land- 
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scape by Corwin Knapp Lincoln, en- 
titled “In Winter Time.” E. L. Henry 
has painted, with considerable spirit 
and harmony of color, a little picture 
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considerable merit, and Kruseman Van 
Ebten deserves mention for a fine land- 
scape entitled “ Autumn.” 

“A Strange Trail,” by Fernand Har- 


Springtime. 
From the painting by Wm. J. Wittemore. 


entitled, “ At the Toll Gate.” A well- 
painted study of a child praying was 
exhibited by J. H. Witt under the title 
“Devotion.” Alfred Frederick sent 
an interesting historical composition, 
“Priscilla and John Alden,” which has 


vey Lingren, is spirited and admirable 
in color, representing a mounted Indian 
on the prairie puzzled to understand 
the trail. “Spring Time,” by William 
J. Whittemore, is a beautifully painted 
female figure. = Arthur Hornblow. 


























General Robert E. Lee,* 


The Seldier and tee Men 


By T. J. Mackey, 
Late Captain of Engineers, C. S. A, 
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HE circumstances under which 


Robert E. Lee obtained his ap- 

pointment to a cadetship in the 
United States Military Academy, al- 
though highly interesting, appear to 
have escaped the notice of his biog- 
raphers. 

I give them as he related them to 
me, in 1853, at the residence of General 
Winfield Scott, No. 128 West Twelfth 
Street, New York, where I renewed an 
acquaintance with him which began in 
my boyhood on fields afar, during the 
siege of Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

I had stated that my father and 
Andrew Jackson were born in the 
same neighborhood, on the Waxhaws 
in Lancaster County, South Carolina ; 
had fought side by side, when but four- 
teen years of age, in the company com- 
manded by my uncle, Captain Charles 
Mackey, at the battle of Hanging Rock. 

I added that my father and Jackson 
were subsequently captured by Tarle- 
ton’s dragoons while riding together 
in search of stray horses, and were fel- 
low-prisoners in the Sugar House at 
Charleston for seven months, they 
having refused to take the oath of alle- 
giance, although at the verge of death 
from yellow jaundice. 

When I had finished my narrative, 
Colonel Lee (for that was then his 
brevet rank) laid his hand upcn my 
shoulder and said, “‘ That is < pedigree 
honorable enough for any Amcrican,” 
and told me that he owed his appcint- 
ment as a cadet at West Point to 
General Jackson, who addressed a 
letter to President John Quincy Adams, 
earnestly requesting it as a personal 
favor. 


To those who are versed in the his- 
tory of political parties in the United 
States that statement will seem very 
remarkable, as Jackson and John 
Quincy Adams are classed as party 
leaders between whom there existed 
the most bitter hostility. 

A reference, however, to the news- 
papers of that day will explain how it 
was that, notwithstanding the fierce- 
ness of their presidential canvass in 
1824, the haughty victor of the battle 
of New Orleans, who never turned his 
back on friend or foe, came to be in 
kindly touch with his successful rival. 

As neither of the four candidates 
for the-presidency in that year hada 
majority in the electoral college, Jack- 
son receiving 99 votes, John Quincy 
Adams 84, Henry Clay 37, and Craw- 
ford of Georgia 41, the election de- 
volved on the House of Representa- 
tives. 

After a protracted struggle Adams, 
having secured the support of Mr. 
Clay, was elected, and General Jackson, 
with that chivalric spirit which always 
marked his conduct, was the first to 
advance and cordially grasp his hand 
and congratulate him upon the result. 

Thus it came to pass that “Old 
Hickory,” upon the solicitation ~ of 
young Lee’s aunt, Mrs. Carter, and be- 
ing favorably impressed by his soldier- 
ly bearing, recommended his appoint- 
ment as a cadet at West Point, and 
President Adams promptly honored 
the recommendation of his most for- 
midable political adversary. The au- 
thor of the memorable utterance, “ By 
the Eternal, the Union must, and shall 
be preserved !” would not have penned 


* Begun in Tue PETERSON MaGazine for March, 
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that recommendation had he foreseen 
that he thus inducted into a military 
career, and trained in the art of war, a 
great soldier, who a little more than a 
generation later led his indomitable 
legions against the steady lines that 
upheld the Union when its fate hung 


Washington City at that date had 
become distinguished for the brilliancy 
of its social gatherings. Dolly Madi- 
son, who had made the administration 
of her husband memorable by the peer- 
less grace with which she dispensed 
the elegant hospitalities of the White 





Lee as Superintendent at West Point. 


in deadly balance on the trembling 
hills of Adams County, Pennsylvania. 

Lee’s first commission as an officer 
of the United States Army was signed 
by General Jackson, who was on March 
4, 1829, inaugurated as President. He 
was assigned to duty in the Engineer 
Bureau at Washington, to him a most 
welcome post, as it enabled him to 
make frequent visits to his mother in 
Alexandria, Va. 


House, was still the bright particu- 
lar star in fashion’s firmament at the 
national capital, and many a radi- 
ant American beauty revolved around 
her. 

Officers of the army, and especially 
graduates of West Point, are in gen- 
eral peculiarly sensitive to the seduc- 
tive blandishments of fashionable so- 
ciety. This is doubtless due to the 
principle expressed in the old English 
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roverb, “ Liking begets liking,” and 
ot because, as Byron cynically wrote, 


‘Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by 
glare.” 


Not the glitter of the brass buttons, 
but the manly heart throbbing beneath 
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tenant Lee, although admirably fitted 
by his mental and physical endowments 
to shine in society, and ever found 
in its charming circle a bevy of fair 
women to bid him welcome, was usu- 
ally noted as an absentee from the 
_ brilliant social events at the capi- 
tal. 


Lee as a Captain. 


From the engraving by Ritchie. By permission of G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 


them, wins the admiration of the gen- 
tler sex, for woman is a dear lover of 
chivalry, and thus sees her ideal in 
the knightly soldier, and is attracted 
toward him by what Sir Philip Sidney 
terms in his “ Arcadia” those 


‘‘ High erected thoughts seated in the soul of 
courtesy,” 


as the brightest ivy clings to the 
tallest and sturdiest oak. But Lieu- 


He had adopted for his motto the 
word “ Duty,” that word which en- 
nobles the English language. A code 
of honor in itself, which has no equiv- 
alent in a single term of any other 
tongue, either ancient or modern, and 
the path that it marked out for him 
did not lead up to the high altar of 
fashionable life. And yet he was at 
that date “a lady’s man,” but in the 
noblest sense of the term. 
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Thrice a week, at sundown, he 
crossed the long bridge that united 
the Virginia bank of the Potomac with 
that of the District of Columbia, and 
giving his fleet mare the bridle, gal- 
loped through the eight miles of wood- 
land to Alexandria, drawing rein only 
when he reached the old Parsonage, at 
whose door stood his mother to wel- 
come him home, for maternal love had 
so attuned her ear that she recognized 
afar off the hoof-beats of the steed 
that was bearing her devoted son to 
her arms. 

But the axiom of physical science 
that no two bodies can occupy the 
same place at one and the same time 
is not true when applied to the human 
heart, and although Robert E. Lee 
cherished for his noble mother a love 
“passing the love of women,” there 
was another to whom he gave the 
deepest affection of his soul. 

There stood at that period, and still 
stands, opposite the City of Washing- 
ton, on the lofty Virginia plateau over- 
looking the Potomac River, a stately 
mansion, built four square to all the 
winds that blow, which, with its seven 
massive Doric columns on its eastern 
portico, crowned a rural landscape of 
surpassing beauty. 

It was an imposing structure of brick 
and stone, containing twenty spacious 
rooms in addition to its great dining- 
hall, and was erected early in the pres- 
ent century by George Washington 
Parke Custis, the grandson of Martha 


Washington, and Washington’s beloved - 


adopted son. 

Mr. Custis had named it Arlington 
House after the original grantee of 
the domain covering more than twelve 
hundred acres, on which it stood. 

He was a graduate of Princeton Col- 
lege and an amateur painter of no 
mean skill, either as to drawing or col- 
oring, and he decorated the walls of 
his hospitable mansion with paintings 
that he had executed of all the battles 
in which Washington commanded, from 
White Plains to Yorktown. 

It was not surpassed even by Mount 
Vernon in the relics of Washington 
that it contained. There was the four- 
post bedstead, and the bed on which 


he died, draped with the same cover- 
ing that enwrapped his majestic form; 
the dining-table of West India mahog- 
any at which he sat ; the dinner-set of 
blue Delft ware that he had used ; the 
sword that flashed along his breaking 
lines at Monmouth as he rallied them 
to meet the advancing British grena- 
diers; and the pistol with which he 





The Lee Coat of Arms, Langley Side. 


had emptied the saddle of one of Knyp- 
hausen’s Hessian horsemen when hard 
pressed by two of them on the retreat 
from the Brandywine battle-field. But 
to the patriotic American guest at Ar- 
lington the most interesting Washing- 
ton relics beneath its root were the 
genial and refined host and hostess, 
whose hands that so bountifully dis- 
pensed the hospitality of their ideal 
Virginia home had often been clasped 
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affectionately in his. The young lieu- 
tenant of engineers was frequently 
observed to dismount at the columned 
porch and enter the noble homestead. 

' He was not attracted there, however, 
by the Washington relics. His visits 
might well have been deemed profes- 
sional, for he had laid siege, and was 








The Lee Coat of Arms, Cotton Side. 


steadily pressing forward his ap- 
proaches, to the virgin fortress of a 
heart that had repelled many a gallant 
assault. Mary Custis, the only child 
of the master of Arlington, was then 
in her nineteenth year, and 


‘* Fair as a star, when only one - 
Is shining in the sky.” 


To matchless grace of manner and 
rare loveliness of face and form she 
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joined the highest mental culture, being 
thoroughly versed in the Greek, Latin, 
and English classics. Above all, she 
was an exemplar of those exalted fem- 
inine virtues which make woman the 
special Providence of the home, and 
her inspiring voice the sweetest music 
of the march of life. 

The cold calculators of the matri- 
monial market wondered that the hand 
of the heiress of Arlington’s broad acres 
should be bestowed upon a landless 
subaltern in the army. They took no 
note of the immaculate jewel of the 
soul, which to the more discerning 
eyes of the affianced bride was a dow- 
er more precious than rubies, but saw 
only the soldier and his sword. 

The loves of Robert E. Lee and 
Mary Custis falsified the old adage, 
“The course of true love never did 
run smooth,” for its bright and placid 
current flowed on unebbing through 
their honored lives, until it laved the 
silent shore of eternity. 

There was a large and brilliant as- 
semblage at the wedding, which was 
thus briefly announced in the Alexan- 
dria Gazette: 


‘* Married, June 30, 1831, at Arlington House, 
by the Rev. Mr. Keith, Lieutenant Robert E. 
Lee, of the United States Corps of Engineers, to 
Miss Mary A. R. Custis, only daughter of G. W. 
P. Custis, Esq.” 


A clergyman, while engaged in cele- 
brating a marriage, is very apt to cloud 
the joyousness of the festal scene by 
imparting to it too much of theological 
solemnity, but the Rev. Mr. Keith un- 
wittingly proved himself a notable ex- 
ception to the general rule, for he add- 
ed to the gayety of the occasion. 

One of the wedding guests relates 
that there was a heavy fall of rain as 
the day was closing, and it was feared 
that the clergyman, who resided ten 
miles away, would not be able to ride 
through the thunder-storm and arrive 
in time to tie the nuptial knot. 

He came, however, soon after the 
appointed hour, but he was dripping 
wet, not only having ridden several 
miles through the pouring rain, but 
having swum his horse across a sud- 
denly swollen spring branch. 
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He was soon rigged out comfortably 
by drawing upon the ample wardrobe 
of his genial host, and as the glittering 
bride was already crowned with the 
orange - blossoms, and the “ goodlie 
companie ” had become nervously im- 
patient, it was decided to wait no lon- 
ger for Mr. Keith’s clerically cut gar- 
ments to dry, and so he obligingly 
consented to proceed with the cere- 
mony accoutred as he was. 

As he was ushered into the parlor 
under the bright light of the lamps, he 
appeared to be dressed rather to en- 
gage in the jolly adandon of a masque- 
rade ball than to administer a sacra- 
ment of the church. 

He was of commanding stature, ful- 
ly six feet two inches in height, and 
had squeezed himself through a suit of 
clothes cut for Mr. Custis, who meas- 
ured only five feet six inches. 

His grotesque apparel, a perfect mis- 
fit at every point, contrasting with a 
dignity of manner worthy of his office, 
at once evoked much merriment in the 
assemblage, and he himself broke out 
in a fit of laughter, doubtless deeming 
that better than no fit at all. 

After the customary thirty days’ 
leave of absence granted to officers 
upon their marriage, Lieutenant Lee 
was assigned to duty on the defences 
in course of construction at Hampton 
Roads, and on the work planned for 
strengthening Fortress Monroe, then, 
as now, the only fortress in the United 
States. : 

A few months after his arrival at 
Fortress Monroe, the political waters 
of the country became greatly troubled, 
but not like the pool of Bethesda, by 
the wings of an angel. 

The baleful shadow of disunion was 
then flung darkly on the glass of the 
future. 

The State of South Carolina, by an 
ordinance of a convention called for 
that purpose, had assumed the author- 
ity to nullify the tariff act passed by 
the Congress of the United States, and 
to declare that the duties therein im- 
posed upon sugar, woollens, and certain 
other imports should not be collected 
within her limits. 

The State authorities prepared to 
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support that declaration with their 
shotted guns, and planted heavy ord- 
nance threateningly along the Battery 
or sea-wall of Charleston Harbor. 
South Carolina stood like Ajax, the 
Greek warrior, defying the lightnings 
of heaven from the deck of her frail 
ship. 

Andrew Jackson was President, and 
with his accustomed decision of char- 
acter, moved with unfaltering energy to 
execute the laws of the United States 
with its military and naval forces. 

A true statesman, he wisely con- 
cluded that in dealing with an issue 
involving a fundamental principle of 
federative constitutional government 
the adequate policy is always the best. 

Two cruisers were despatched from 
Hampton Roads, and soon appeared 
off the port of Charleston, and Fort 
Moultrie, that commanded the entrance 
toits harbor (Sumter was not then built), 
and Castle Pinckney, the latter a circu- 
lar work constructed of heavy masonry, 
within cannon-shot of the city, were 
both put in a thorough condition for 
defence, and their garrisons reinforced 
by four companies of artillery and a 
regiment of infantry sent from Fortress 
Monroe. 

The Secretary of War called upon 
the Engineer Bureau for maps show- 
ing all the approaches to Charleston, 
both along the mainland and its water- 
fronts. 

Those were preparations for war, 
which, however, was unhappily averted 
by the passage of the famous com- 
promise bill introduced in Congress by 
Henry Clay. 

Far better would it have been for 
the whole country if the march of 
events had been allowed to culminate 
in such decisive action as would have 
clearly defined forever thereafter the 
true limitations of State and Federal 
powers under the Constitution. 

I have noted in my journal that I had 
a conversation with Colonel Robert E. 
Lee, at San Antonio, Tex., in 1856, re- 
garding that nullification crisis, and 
that upon my asking whether he would 
have taken the field against South Caro- 
lina had an armed conflict ensued be- 
tween her military forces and those 
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of the United States, he answered : 
“T would have had no discretion in 
the matter as an officer of the army. 
As to that issue which involved 
either the renunciation by the Presi- 
dent of his sworn duty to execute 
the laws of the United States or the 
submission to lawful authority by those 
citizens who were organized to resist 
the execution of the laws with arms, 
I never considered the question 
whether I would obey the orders of 
my superior officers. 

“It is a very delicate thing for an 
officer of the army to refuse to obey 
orders ; and that he w// obey them, if 
given in the line of duty by his com- 
mander, goes without saying. 

“The country generally approved 
President Jackson’s course in that 
emergency by re-electing him, and 
Virginia gave it her express sanction 
by casting her entire vote for him in 
the electoral college.” 

It will be seen in the course of this 
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biography that his view of his duty as 
a soldier, expressed to me at that time, 
was not inconsistent with the position 
taken by him five years later. 

After being engaged upon the de- 
fences of Hampton Roads for four 
years, he was promoted to the rank of 
first lieutenant and assigned to duty in 
Washington, as assistant to the chief 
engineer of the army. 

In 1836, seven years after graduat- 
ing at West Point, he was made a cap- 
tain of engineers, the most rapid ad- 
vancement ever achieved in that arm 
of the service, and due solely to his 
signal merit as an officer. 

He was, soon after his promotion to 
a captaincy, appointed, by the Presi- 
dent, astronomer of a joint commis- 
sion created by the Legislatures of 
Michigan and Ohio to determine the 
true boundary line between those 
States. 

He was occupied several months on 
that duty, which he performed most 
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satisfactorily, and the monuments set 
by his hands to mark the. northwestern 
boundary line of Ohio are still stand- 
ing. 

In 1838 he was assigned to the im- 
portant duty of planning and con- 
structing a proper system of levees on 
the upper Mississippi River above St. 
Louis, and to devise an effective meth- 
od of confining that mighty stream 
within its bed, as it was rapidly trend- 
ing away from the Missouri shore and 
threatened to leave that city “high 
and dry,” while flooding the territory 
of Illinois for many miles inland, con- 
verting thousands of farms into a mere 
waste of waters. 

While engaged with a large working 
party in executing his masterly plans 
of hydrographic engineering, which, 
though entirely novel, he was satisfied 
were based upon sound principles, he 
discovered that the swift and rapidly 
varying current of the river with its 
huge volume of water was not the 
most obstinate force that his engineer- 
ing skill had to encounter. 

The land-owners on both sides of 
the river became satisfied, as the work 
progressed, that in view of what they 
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deemed the blundering location of his 
numerous coffer-dams, and the long 
lines of piles that he was driving at an 
acute angle with the river-banks, their 
lands would be constantly flooded, and 
they demanded that he should change 
his plans or stop the work. Many of 
the farmers believing that the engineer 
intended to dam the river below their 
land proceeded to do likewise by him, 
some advocating hanging him and oth- 
ers drowning, either fate worse to an 
engineer than being “ Hoist with his 
own petard.” 

Finally more moderate counsels pre- 
vailed among the sapient rural scien- 
tists of the “Big Muddy,” as they 
called the “Father of Waters,” and 
they brought up a piece of artillery to 
bombard him. 

They consented to hear him before 
opening fire, and he addressed them, 
literally at the cannon’s mouth. 

After he had explained his working 
plans, they agreed to “chance him,” 
and he was allowed to push the work 
to completion. The end aimed at was 
thoroughly effected, and the system 
that he then, for the first time, put in 
operation, is still maintained. 


THE WEAVERS. 


NE at her looms toiled fast—early and late she wrought ; 
But the grief and plaint of her days in the silent web were caught. 


And after her hands were stilled, all the cold world would see 
Was the woman that drudged and sighed, and the shade of her misery. 


One sang, in her humble place, a song that the shuttles knew, 
And a golden thread of Hope the warp and the woof ran through 


And after the task was done, and after the day had fled, 
The work of her hands shone fair, though the woman, unknown, lay dead. 


Frank Walcott Hutt. 
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HERE is always something piti- 
ful in the decadence of a city, 
and especially of one which has 

occupied a prominent place in the an- 
nals of mankind. Damascus and Baal- 
bec, Thebes and Memphis, the ruined 
cities of Cambodia—all are full of 
pathos to the observer who is familiar 
with their history. So, out in the Far 
East, with its chronicles covering fifty 
centuries, where wars and revolutions, 
nations and races, have come and gone, 
there are many great cities which stand 
in the same position as those referred 
to. 

The older capitals of China are al- 
most forgotten. Kara Korum is to-day 
only a collection of tents and hovels 
where once the great Mongol kings 
sat in magnificent splendor. So, far 
down in the southeast of China, lies the 
‘“Holy City” of Macao, slowly decay- 


ing, while by it sweep the great tides 


_of commerce which carry the wealth of 


China to every portion of the globe. 

It is very difficult to reach the city 
directly. Three hundred years ago 
great ships sailed into its harbor and 
anchored within a stone’s throw of the - 
land. It was the commercial metrop- 
olis of the rich province of Kwangtung. 
It received the spices and muslins, sil- 
ver and gold of India, the manufactures * 
of Europe, the products of the South 
Seas and the staples of Japan, and in 
return its argosies carried to all parts 
of the world the silks and brocades, 
the satins and embroideries, the tea 
and sweetmeats, the fire-crackers and 
porcelains, the bronzes and tableware, 
the metal work and mattings, for which 
Cathay has always been famous. 

It was a Chinese city long before the 
time of Christ. Besides being a com- 
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mercial seaport it was also a summer 
resort for the wealthy merchants and 
mandarins of Canton, and the other 
crowded cities of the interior. It was 
noted for its healthfulness, its fertility 
and beauty. It possesses all these at- 
tributes to-day, but its past glory has 
departed, and probably forever. 

The place came under European con- 
trol about 1560, when the Portuguese, 
then the monarchs of the sea, made it 
their headquarters for the Far East. 
To Portugal it has belonged ever since. 
That little kingdom.is hopelessly pov- 
erty-stricken and bankrupt, and were 
there no other factor in the problem, 
would be crushed to- 
morrow by the Chinese 
Empire. But back of 
Portugal towers the 
juggernaut of nations, 

Great Britain. In her 
mysterious policy Ma- 
cao is Portuguese, and 
must reriain Portu- 
guese. Whenever 


things look dark and 
threatening in the 


neighborhood of the 
ancient city, a British 
man-of-war appears 
upon the scene. With- 
in twelve hours a Brit- 
ish bugle and drum 
are heard across the 
bay, and the sinister 
throats of a dozen 
Armstrong guns inti- 
mate more strongly 
than words that no 
Chinese need ever ap- 
ply. The action of 
Great Britain is un- 
consciously a good ex- 
hibition of national 
gratitude. 

In the 
sixteenth 
and sev- 
enteenth 
centuries 
the Eng- 
lish trad- 
ers and 
navigators 
in the Far 
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East were often in trouble, and often 
the victims of Chinese officials and Chi- 
nese pirates, and in every case where 
application was made the old Portu- 
guese admirals protected the Northern 
heretics, and gave them a home and an 
asylum in Macao, their city. 

Then the commerce from Macao be- 
gan slowly to diminish. Competition 
had a great deal to do with it, Spain, 
Netherlands, and Old. England became 
rivals to Portugal, and soon had a por- 
tion of the commerce once monopolized 
by the latter. But another and more 
formidable foe, invisible and irresisti- 
ble, was at work, and that was the al- 
luvium brought down 
by the great rivers from 
the interior. Macao is 
really at the end of a 
long tongue of land, on 
the east of which is the 
Canton River, and on 
the other the West Riv- 
er. The water - shed 
which they drain is the 
scene of constant rains, 
so that they may be 
said to be in a state of 
continuous flood. The 
two rivers are never 
clear and transparent 
like our own Delaware 
or Hudson, but even in 
their head-waters are 
thick, yellow, and tur- 
bid like the Missouri in 
the time of the spring 
freshets. No one can 
say how much silt they 
bring down with them 
from far up in the inte- 
rior of China. A cur- 
sory glance shows that 
the territory in every 
direction was at one 
time a vast archipelago 

of sharp 
granite 
islands 
separat- 
ed by 
deep 
chan- 
nels,and 
that in 
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The New Barracks at Macao. 


the course of centuries the two rivers 
have filled up the channels and made 
them into valleys of unsurpassed fer- 


tility. What they did in long. gone 
ages with the land behind Macao, they 
are now doing with the water in front 
of it. Its inner bay, which once was 
twenty feet deep, is now but two or 
three feet deep, excepting a narrow 
channel made by continued dredging, 
where it may be ten or twelve. The 


magnificent outer bay, landlocked: by~ 


beautiful islands, and large enough:to 


float all the navies of the world, can al- ~ 


most be waded across. The-nearest 
an ocean steamer can get to the port 
is more than four miles away, and each 
year the limit is moved farther off by 
from fifty to one hundred yards, 
Within the lives of those who read 
these words that noble harbor will be- 
come long lines of fields and meadows 
through which will wander curious Chi- 
nese canals and clumsy Chinese ditches. 
The people of Macao appreciate the 
danger and magnitude of the coming 
ill. Every year or two they consult 
engineers and get estimates as to what 
it will cost to make and preserve a 
deep water channel from the sea to the 
port. They receive a reply, hold their 


hands up in holy horror, and do noth- 
ing. But the estimates give a clear 
idea of the rapidity of the change. In 
1860 a million dollars was regarded as 
a sufficient appropriation for the pur- 
pose. In 1894 the amount demanded 
was eleven millions, and eleven mill- 
ions is more money than Macao has 
had in that entire period. 

You reach the place by a light draft 
steamer from either Hong-Kong or 
Canton, similar to the floating palaces 
of the Hudson River or Long Island 
Sound. The delusion is still further 
carried out by having English-speaking 
officers and the same system and disci- 
pline which prevail at home. But here 
the similarity ends. The after-half of 
the main deck is a vast barn for the 
accommodation of Chinese passengers. 
In the hot climate of the tropics car- 
pets and other articles of comfort are 
inadmissible. The walls and ceiling 
are painted pure white; the floor is 
holystoned every day, and twice a day 
it is scrubbed with some preparation 
of carbolic acid or other disinfectant. 

When the steamer reaches within 
two miles of its destination, a steep 
hill recedes from view and there be- 
fore you lies the Holy City. Its situa- 
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An Eurasian Woman. 


From a photograph by E. Fong, Amoy. 


tion is exquisitely picturesque and 
beautiful. At either end of a wide 
bay are two peaks, each half covered 
with buildings and buttressed by an 
old-fashioned fort equipped with guns 
so old that it would be more danger- 
ous to fire them than to be fired at by 
them. A sea-wall, trim and well-built, 
rises out of the water and serves as 


the outer edge of a superb boulevard, 
that is completely embowered in shady 
trees of the greenest foliage. Back of 
these is a long line of houses, half- 
Moorish and half-Chinese in character. 
No two are alike ; some are tinted pink 
and some pale green; some are light 
blue and others are mild yellow ochre. 
Some are a mass of arches inside of 
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which you can see cool verandas, 
swinging hammocks, and huge tubs 
filled with beautiful tropical plants ; 
others are flat walls, with windows so 
covered by thick jalousies as to seem a 
portion of the wall itself. Some are 
flush with the street and others stand 
back upon gentle declivities. Here and 
there hills rise up covered with trees 
through whose branches can be seen the 
facades of villas and summer houses. 
Again the ship turns and you are 
now in the harbor. It is long, narrow, 
and shallow, but still possessed of the 
beauty of a magnificent landscape. 
Here and there the weeds and water- 
grass make the surface look like a fertile 
meadow, and at points the yellow mud 
makes miniature islands in the middle 
of the waters. Slowly, but with great 
skill, the captain brings your boat up 
to the wharf. There is a guard of 
soldiers on duty to prevent people 
coming off or getting on before the 
proper time. They are wiry, bright- 
looking little men, gaily uniformed, and 
armed to the teeth; but as you gaze at 
them you realize how far the Portu- 
guese have carried the doctrine of mis- 
cegenation into practice. One soldier 
is gray-eyed and yellow-brown-haired, 
and probably comes from the moun- 
tains between Spain and Portugal ; 
another is an Eurasian, in whom the 
Chinese blood so predominates that for 
all the world he looks like a coolie 
dressed up in European clothes. A 
third is as black as your boots and 
comes from Goa, where the Portu- 
guese, Hindoo, and African have mar- 
ried and inter-married for generations. 
A fourth is the descendant of some 
ancient freebooter and a Malay slave. 
A fifth of a Malay and a negro. If the 
confusion of races is bad among the 
soldiers who, to a certain extent, are 
picked men, imagine how much worse 
it must be among the people in general. 
For two centuries the Portuguese were 
slave-traders and dealers in Malay and 
Chinese contract labor. In their for- 
mer capacity they brought to Macao 
negroes from Zanzibar, Mozambique, 
and Somaliland; Malays from Timor 
and the Celebes ; Hindoos, Tamils, and 
Malabars from Southern India; sav- 
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ages from Formosa and the Philip- 
pines, and Chinese whenever they could 
steal them. 

They married or bred with their 
captives and produced the hybrid race 
which to-day makes Macao the most 
wonderful city in the world. A good 
idea of the extent to which these prac- 
tices were carried may be gained from 
the fact, that of its population of one 
hundred thousand it may be ques- 
tioned if more than one hundred out- 
side of the officials are of pure Portu- 
guese blood. No matter how mixed or 
mongrel the race, the old Lisbon char- 
acter has stamped itself firmly upon 
all its descendants. The people are 
charmingly courteous, affable, and, to 
the extent of their limited means, very 
generous and hospitable. Little chil- 
dren bow to you as you pass by, and 
old men lift their hats and apologize 
if they are compelled to pass between 
you and the sun, so as to cast their 
shadow upon you. 

After you have been examined by the 
health officials—and everybody from 
the highest to the lowest has to have 
his pulse felt and his physiognomy 
scrutinized by some young medical 
tyro—you step ashore upon the wharf. 
On either side are substantial ware- 
houses and business buildings. None 
of them are very busy at present, but 
the polished granite sidewalks and the 
well-worn stone lintels of the doors 
show that at some past time the place 
must have been a bee-hive of industry ; 
and there is no doubt but what it was. 
Beyond its immense exports and im- 
ports it was the shipping depot of a 
countless number of poor human beings 
sold into slavery, or into a contract 
labor system worse than slavery itself. 

From Macao went unending ship- 
loads of these unfortunates to the vari- 
ous possessions of Portugal, which at 
one time were almost Imperial in ex- 
tent ; to Peru and Chili, to the Isthmus 
of Panama and San Francisco, to the 
Spanish West Indies, Timor, Ceylon, 
and numberless places which to-day 
are half forgotten. 

The streets are exquisitely clean and 
can serve as a model to mis-paved Bos- 
ton and mal-paved New York, as well 
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A Village near Macao, wiih Warehouse. 


as to non-paved Chicago. It was not 
always thus. In the old busy times the 
thoroughfares were filthy and poorly 
paved ; garbage and dirt were every- 
where, and everywhere were bad smells ; 
but Dame Nature administered a series 
of wholesome lessons in the shape of 
cholera, typhoid fever, and other epi- 
demics ; and the community, grown 
wiser, cleaned and garnished their 
city from one end to the other. They 
have kept up their good habits ever 
since. During my visit there, a familiar 
uniform was that of the sanitary in- 
spector going from house to house in 
the private streets, from store to store 
in the main thoroughfares, and from 
stall to stall in the markets. At one 
place he was directing the whitewash- 
ing of a building ; at another he was 
disinfecting a sick house with chloride 
of lime and carbolic acid; at a third 
he was fumigating an ancient edifice 
with burning sulphur. This sort of 
system pays in the long run, because 


ever since it has been adopted Macao 
has been one of the healthiest cities, 
not alone in the Far East but in the 


entire world. Its death-rate of nine- 
teen to the thousand is something to 
be proud of. 

Locomotion and transportation, as 
in all parts of China, is accomplished 
by human labor and not by that of the 
domestic quadrupeds. You travel in a 
chair carried upon the shoulders of 
stalwart coolies, or in a ’ricksha or 
man wagon pulled by one or two Ce- 
lestial gentlemen. Your trunks, sus- 
pended from a heavy bamboo pole, are 
conveyed by two powerful men, who 
will transport three hundred pounds of 
impedimenta a long mile up hill and 
down dale, with the. thermometer at 
ninety degrees, for th® modest‘sum of 
five cents apiece. If you buy a quire 
of paper or a spool of cotton, etiquette 
commands you to give it to one of 
these fellows to carry home for you. 
For this the regular charge is two 
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cents. If you are a sybarite and want 
your fish at breakfast fresh from the 
water, you will send out your piscador 
the night previous. He departs in his 
boat with his fishing paraphernalia and 
a cup of water, and at seven in the 
morning you find him waiting for you in 
the courtyard with a dozen finny beau- 
ties swimming in the tub, out of which 
you take your choice. If you are gener- 
ous, you will give him twenty cents and 
take all the fish; if not, you pick out 
the fish you want, give him ten cents, 
and let him dispose of the rest the best 
way he can. 

Nominally, there are a great many 
hotels in Macao; actually, there are 
two. Most of those which call them- 
selves hotels are nothing but canteens 
with poorly furnished bedrooms at- 
tached, or else are cheap restaurants 
with a dark loft, in which a man can 
enjoy sleep and a million insects simul- 
taneously. Of the two hotels, one, the 
“ Boa -Vista,” is a handsome stone 
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building, almost a castle, which stands 
high up on a grand eminence overlook- 
ing the bay. Below it are mysteri- 
ous houses, on whose roofs and in 
whose courtyards you catch occasional 
glimpses of Chinese women, Malay 
girls, and half-breed slave maidens. 
Still further down are the heavy walls 
and machicolations of a dismantled fort 
which once frowned defiance to pirate 
fleets and hostile squadrons. On an- 
other side it overlooks the city. The 
tiled roofs far below lose their angu- 
larity in the distance and look like 
smooth surfaces in white and pink, 
green and black, brown and red, ac- 
cording to their age and the amount of 
mould that time has sprinkled upon 
them. Right beneath is a house whose 
roof has fallen in. The walls are still 


brilliant with handsome floral designs, 
and the arched windows and carved 
mantel-pieces show that long ago it was 
the abode of wealth and elegance. A 
hundred yards beyond are a row of 


Fantan Table in a Macao Gambling House. 
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houses crumbling into oblivion; the 
fronts are half gone and the windows 
and the back wails have broken each 
into the other. Trees and vines grow 
into their fissures, and grass covers 
half of what remains of the roof. Yet 
in the basements you can see poor 
Chinese families cooking, eating, laugh- 
ing, and singing, enjoying life and ab- 
solutely indifferent to the awful crash 
that some day must bury them. 

The other hotel, the “ Hing Kee,” is 
a bungalow kept in splendid style by a 
clever Cantonese. Between it and its 
surrounding wall is a great- garden 
where the banyan and banana-palm, the 
lemon and orange trees, the guava and 
olive change the fierce sunlight into re- 
freshing shade. Over by the wall of 
the hotel is a great box, from which 
emanate hideous hissings, snarlings, and 
growlings. As you stand back sur- 
prised, a well-dressed Chinese attend- 
ant opens it and lets loose two tiger 
cubs. They are round, active, and mus- 
cular little brutes about twice the size 
of afox terrier. Their coloring is much 
richer and darker than that of the adult 
animal, but the nature is the same ex- 
actly. They bite and scratch, and steal 
upon imaginary prey with a ferocious 
joy that causes an onlooker to shudder. 
Here they will stay and be nourished 
and trained until they grow to be as 
large as Newfoundland dogs, and will 
then be sold to some of the great men- 
ageries or zoological gardens of Eu- 
rope or America. I spoke to the pro- 
prietor about his queer taste and he 
smiled and said courteously : “ You no 
sabe business. I catchee two young 
tiger and only payee one five dollar. I 
putee in yard and givee chow. All they 
eat costs ten cents one day. It makee 
people talkee, come here, look, see tiger, 
buy drinks and cigars. If tiger live 
end of one year my sellum European 
man three, four hundred dollar, so he 
makee very good business indeed.” I 
acknowledged the force of the argu- 
ment and was surprised I hadn’t thought 
of it before. The hotel inside is a queer 
combination of the East and the West. 
The handsome bar, with a fine display 
of cut crystal decanters and bottles, 
brought up similar establishments at 





home. The billiard-room and card- 
room seem taken outright from Lon- 
don; the breakfast-room and dining- 
room, the parlor and sleeping apart- 
ments were fac-similes of those that 
you encounter in the summer resorts of 
Long Island Sound and the New Jer- 
sey coast. But everywhere was the 
“punka.” This is a huge fan sus- 
pended from the ceiling of a room, 
made of wood and fine linen or silk, as 
wide as the room itself, and from four to 
six feet deep, which is puiled to and 
fro unceasingly by a luckless servant 
known as the “ punka-walla.” Its os- 
cillation produces a mild breeze in every 
corner that makes the hottest day quite 
comfortable. And the bill of fare? 
Well, it was much better than what you 
get at home in nine places out of ten. 
I give one as a sample of how they live 
in Macao. 
Soup. 
Chicken and okra. 


FIsH. 
Boiled samli (which is very much like shad). 


ENTREES. 
Kid cutlets with purple beans. 
Young duck with green peas. 
Goose livers with mushrooms. 
Pig’s brains with potato croquets. 


ROAST. 
Pork, Chicken, Goose, and Quail. 


VEGETABLES. 
Yam, Matai, and Marrow. 


DESSERT. 


Li-chee pudding, Loquot jelly, Stewed guavas. 
Pear paste, Small cakes, Cheese, Watercress, 
Coffee. 


If you take this meal separately the 
cost is fifty cents. Everything is well 
selected, cooked, and served ; the nap- 
kins and tablecloth were spotless and 
of fine damask ; the tabléware was clean 
and bright, and the china, porcelain, and 
glass without chips, dents, or lines of 
fracture. 

There is much to see in the Holy 
City. First is the Leal Senado, which 
corresponds to our city-hall and court- 
house together. It is a large, hand- 
some building two stories in height, 
which would fill a small block in the 
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Lake City. Massive walls, substantial 
stairways, and floors made of ancient 
teak logs, give a solidity to the edifice 
that is very reassuring in this age of 
jerry-building. In the main hall is a 
wonderful collection of portraits in oil 
of all the governors of Macao, generals, 
and admirals from to-day back to 1565. 
Some show the marks of time, and are 
so indistinct that it is difficult to de- 
termine even what the colors are. 
Others again are as bright and clear as 
if they were painted but yesterday. I 
know but little of the history of Lusi- 
tania, but a distinguished signor, an offi- 
cial who kindly acted as my guide, 
told me that these faces represented 
the intellectual and political aristocracy 
of Portugal for three hundred years. 
Nearly all were the faces of fine-look- 
ing men, large-eyed, large-featured, 
high-browed, and well built. I noticed 


also that nearly all had the white skins 
and gray or blue eyes which mark the 
modern Frenchmen rather than the 
olive complexion and the soft lustrous 
eye of the modern Portuguese. A few, 
indeed, were almost blond, and seemed 


to stare down in mute surprise and dis- 
may at the brown and black skinned 
people who stood silently by as our 
party passed. The hall is charmingly 
equipped in dark wood, carved and 
polished, with red hangings and a pro- 
fusion of decorations in dead gold. 
Heavy tables, a high dais, a canopy, 
and ancient religious inscriptions 
brought up the old hall of the doges 
in Venice and the state-rooms in the 
ancient courts of Europe. 

The public institutions are worthy 
of a passing remark. They are nu- 
merous and extremely well managed. 
I visited the jail, the hospital, and 
asylums, and found everywhere spa- 
cious and well-ventilated chambers, 
lofty halls, polite attendance, and neat 
and clean inmates. At one place I was 
obliged to shake hands with a lunatic, 
who was allowed to wander about the 
premises at large, and in the jail I 
passed a prisoner in the yard who was 
just beginning a life sentence for 
murder. He was reading and smoking 
as I approached, but the moment he 
heard us coming he rose and with the 
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politeness of a prince removed his hat 
and cigarette and stood uncovered, 
smiling and bowing until we had passed 
by. It was hardly possible to realize 
that he was a murderer whose entire 
life was to be spent within prison walls. 

As I came out of one of the asylums 
the chimes in an ancient church on the 
other side of the street began to ring 
out their melody, and a handful of 
worshippers, women and children, went, 
crossing themselves, into its shadowy 
doorway. It wasa saint’s day or some 
special service, I know not which. But 
at the same time from an adjacent 
street came the clash of the Mongolian 
drum, gong, cymbals, and tom-toms, 
and around the corner came swinging, 
in almost military style, a great Chinese 
“joss pidgin,” or religious procession. 
There were hundreds and hundreds in 
the parade. They were tricked out in 
cheap finery, but were full of that funny 
enthusiasm which belongs to the al- 
mond-eyed race. There were little 
boys in scarlet coats, and men in 
yellow robes. There were would-be 
soldiers with blue jackets, and imitation 
militia in scarlet mantles. One group 
of fifty were carrying a great dragon 
made of bamboo framework, paste- 
board, tissue-paper, and tinsel. The 
men who carried it were experts in the 
business and made the head dart up ~ 
and down, hither and thither, snap and 
yawn, and the great tail sweep in every 
direction, until it almost seemed as if 
the counterfeit monster were real and 
alive. Another group of fifty escorted 
and carried a great throne and canopy 
on which was seated a wizened and be- 
whiskered idol. The throne and can- 
opy were of wood, carved to represent 
a cage of gold and silver set with 
precious stones, and painted in gaudy 
and barbaric fashion to still further 
carry out the conceit. Then came men 
with imitation weapons modelled after 
the patterns of the arms borne by the 
Chinese armies in the dead centuries 
when they conquered Asia and half of 
Europe. It wasastrange contrast—the 
Christian Cathedral, poor and decayed, 
with its handful of worshippers, and this 
great pagan procession, full of force, 
intensity, and enthusiasm. I spoke to 
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a Portuguese friend and 
he laughed and said: 
“Oh, yes, we Macao 
people are very tolerant 
and not very religious ; 
perhaps their faith will 
get them into heaven 
just the same as ours. 
Anyhow the matter is 
hardly worth notice.” 

Then there is Camo- 
en’s Grotto, where the 
famous Portuguese poet 
toiled upon his epic, the 
“ Lusiad;” a monu- 
ment to the memory of 
St. Francis Xavier, the 
great head of the Jesuit 
Order, who ended his 
tireless and zealous 
career in these far-off 
lands; the memorial- 
arch,which marks where 
the Chinese ambushed 
and murdered some 
high Macao officials 
long ago; the leper- 
island, where fifty poor 
wrecks of humanity are 
dying by inches; the 
gambling - hells, which 
are licensed by the 
Portuguese government 
and which are under- 
mining the entire com- 
munity ; and the opium- 
dens, which are an 
agreeable disappoint- 
ment after reading so 
many lurid tales at 
home respecting the 
oriental vice. 

All are interesting, 
but all seem to be over- 
whelmed and swallowed 
up in the beauty of the 
landscape, the dreamy delight of the 
sea-breeze, the bland, warm air of the 
islands, and the poppy-like influence of 
the place, the people, and all pertain- 
ing to it. A city for the artist and the 
dreamer ; a relic of antiquity and bar- 
barism in these days of progress and 
enlightenment. The drowsy indolence 
seems native to the soil, and the pres- 
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ent condition of the country contrasts 
strongly with its ancient history, when 
the Orient was the seat of the greatest 
power and magnificence, the source of 
all glory, reflecting the first rays of the 
Eastern sun, but on whose ruined walls 
and towers the light of a new day falls 
in vain. 
Margherita Arlina Hamm. 
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CUBA’S 
STRUGGLE 


T was on February 24, 
1895, that the Lone Star 
of the Cuban republic 

was first unfurled at the lit- 
tle town of Baire, in the Ori- 
ente or eastern prov- 

ince of Cuba. But it 

was not until a year 

ago that the news of 

the uprising began to 
attract attention in 

this country. About 

that time it was 
learned that General 
Maximo Gomez, com- 
mander-in-chief, and 

the giant mulatto, 
Antonio Maceo, his 
lieutenant, both of 

them heroes of the 

last Revolution, 

had landed on Cu- 

ban soil. Still it 

was thought to be 

an insignificant af- 

fair which General 
Martinez Cam- 

pos, the Span- 

ish command- 

er who had put 

down the for- 

mer uprising, 

would have no 

difficulty in 
suppressing. 

The unexampled brilliancy of the cam- 
paign of the revolutionary leaders dur- 
ing the past year has been the most 
surprising feature of this surprising 
war, which by the recent action of Con- 
gress has suddenly become an inter- 
national affair and the largest thing om 
the political horizon. 

Many people are asking what the 
fight is all about. It is answered in a 
few words. 

The Cuban patriots are fighting for 


_the principle of ‘no taxation without 


representation.” This principle was 
established on this continent by the 
blood of our own revolutionary sires, 


An Insurgent Soldier. 


FOR 
FREEDOM. 


but the ragged Conti- 
nentals who wintered 
with Washington at Val- 
ley Forge were resist- 
ing a tax which was a 
feather’s weight com- 
pared with that which 
annually strips the Cu- 
ban -people. Until the 
last war, which was 
waged with great cour- 
age from 1868 to 1878, 
Cuba had no semblance 
of representative gov- 
ernment, being ruled 
by a governor- general 
sent from Spain and 
answerable only to the 
Spanish ministry from 
whom he had received 
hisappointment. Cuba, 
the first and most val- 

uable of the 

Spanish colo- 

nies in this 

country, is 

the only one 

which has not 

yet succeeded 

in shaking off 

the Spanish 

yoke ; conse- 

quently that 

impoverished, 

but extrava- 
gant, mother country has for the last 
three-quarters of a century been wring- 
ing from this solitary dependency all the 
revenues formerly drawn from several 
such sources. There are $12,000,000 
a year to be paid for interest on the so- 
called Cuban loan, which is a part of 
the Spanish national debt contracted 
without the consent of Cuba, and from 
which that island has never received 
any advantage directly or indirectly. 
There are $7,000,000 a year to be paid 
for the maintenance of an army and 
navy in Cuba to prevent any resistance 
by the people. There are $8,000,000 
of salaries to be paid to Spanish gov- 


The photographs for the a % in this article were loaned by Captain Richard Navarro, of the Cuban Revolutionary Army, and by 
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ernors, judges, police officials, and 
spies, whose misrule and dishonesty 
have in most instances been notorious. 
Spaniards have regarded a place in 
Cuba as a political plum given in ex- 
change for political services from 
which just as much juice was to be 
squeezed as possible. 

The sources of Spanish income are 
from direct taxation of real and per- 
sonal property, customs receipts, in- 
cluding export as well as import du- 
ties; fines and confiscations of the 
property of alleged revolutionists, the 
sale of tickets for the Government 
lottery, the sale of licenses for cafés, 
saloons, theatres, and resorts which 
may not be so much as named, and the 
rents derived from government lands. 
Nobody escapes the tax - gatherer. 
Every inhabitant has to take out an 
annual identification card costing from 
25 cents to $100 according to rank. 
Even the beggars pay this tax. Every 
time a Cuban holds a reception at his 
home he is required to take out a li- 
cense for it. So insignificant a thing 


as a sign ona house announcing rooms 


to let, costs a fee. Fidel G. Pierra, 
Chairman of the Cuban Revolutionary 
Committee in New York, estimates the 
total exploitation in Cuba in some 
years as high as eighty million dollars. 

It cannot be wondered at that the 
Cuban mind under centuries of such 
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schooling has developed a somewhat 
sinuous character. The Cuban’s power 
of concealment is extraordinary, and 
his subtilty in inventing expedients sur- 
prising. The most courteous people 
in the world, they are at the same time 
suspicious and sensitive, and to intrigue 
is a second nature to them. The Cu- 
bans have been described by popular 
writers as a light and reckless people, 
given to games of chance, cock-fight- 
ing, and bull-fighting. The represent- 
atives of that people who are to be 
found in the Cuban colony in New 
York are very different. They have the 
sobriety and earnestness of character 
which we love to associate with the 
names of the fathers of. our own Re- 
public, and Dr. Joaquin Castillo, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury of 
the Provisional Government, who is at 
present in the city on an important se- 
eret mission, denies that the Cubans 
love either bull-fighting or the lottery. 
He says that these essentially Spanish 
institutions will be abolished when 
Cuba is free. 

The Ten Years’ War, as the last Cu- 
ban Revolution is called, was brought 
to a close by General Campos only 
upon the representation that Spain 
would give Cuba the reforms de- 
manded, but the concessions made by 
Spain have been so slight as to amount 
to nothing. The new electoral law 
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A Street Scene in Havana. 


providing for Cuban representatives in 
the Cortes was so drawn as to make 
the vote of one Spanish sojourner in 
Cuba equal to seven Cuban votes, and 
the native population have been able 
to elect at most only six, and some- 
times only three, of their own country- 
men to this office out of a total of thirty 
nominally Cuban members. When it 
was seen that a revolution was immi- 
nent a Council of Administration was 
formed to give Cuba the semblance of 
home rule, but the membership of the 
council as actually organized consists 
of only fifteen persons elected by the 
people ; the other fifteen are appointed 
by the government, and the Governor- 
General, as the presiding officer, casts 
the deciding vote. He also has the 
power of arbitrarily suspending ten 
members. 

Possessing nearly the area of New 
York State, but so attenuated as to ex- 
tend a distance almost as great as from 
Philadelphia to Chicago, the Island of 
Cuba has a population less than that 
of this city. In the eastern province, 
where every Cuban revolution has 
started, there are mountains higher than 
Mount Washington, and unexplored 
forests of mahogany and palm. In the 
mountains are found iron and manga- 
nese of superior quality, and in the 
forests valuable hard woods in unlim- 
ited quantity. The principal agricul- 
tural products of the Oriente Province 
are coffee and cocoa. Passing west- 
ward into Camaguey, in the path fol- 


FREEDOM. 


lowed by every revolution- 

ary leader from the time of 

Narcisso Lopez in 1850, the 

landscape becomes less rug- 

ged, and broad savannas 

are disclosed upon which 

graze hundreds of cattle 

and horses. Farther west, 

in the Las Villas, Matanzas, 

and Havana provinces agri- 

culture becomes a promi- 

nent feature. Here are the 

great sugar estates of from 

five hundred to ten thou- 

sand acres. A_ beautiful 

sight is a tract of sugar- 

cane with its lilac plumes 

bending wave on wave be- 

fore the breeze as far as the eye can 

reach. The extreme western province 

of Pinar del Rio is the principal source 

of the Havana tobacco crop, for which 
that city is famous all the world over. 

The island is so narrow as to be 


swept by sea-breezes all the year round, 
and so protected on the north by the 
Gulf Stream as to enjoy a perpetual 
The average variation in 


summer. 
temperature between winter and sum- 
mer in the interior is only about a 
dozen degrees. The leaves do not dis- 
appear from 
the trees in 
winter, and 
fruit is gath- 
ered thenasat 
other times. 
Impression- 
able A meri- 
can youths 
whoare think- 
ing seriously 
of seeking 
fame asCuban 
Lafayettes, 
would do well 
before enlist- 
ing to call at 
some whole- 
sale hardware 
store in New 
York and ex- 
amine a line 
of Cuban ma- 
chetes. The 


One of the ‘ Regulars"’ in 
machete (pro- 
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nounced in three syllables with the ac- 
cent on the “chet ”’) is as essential to 
the native Cuban as the sting is toa 
bee, and is far more serviceable. With 
it he peels his oranges or cleans his 
stick of sugar-cane before eating, cuts 
his way through tangled woods and 
fences when on the march, fells trees 
and chops wood when in camp, and 
hews down his enemies when in battle. 
We have nothing in common use in the 
United States to correspond with the 
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The machete is a broad heavy 
weapon of solid steel with a handle of 
good bone. The blade, which is from 
two to three feet in length, grows 
broader as it leaves the handle, till near 
the end it is as wide and thick as a 
butcher’s cleaver. The very sight of 
this murderous implement causes the 
cold chills to creep down a peaceable 
man’s back. Swords are bodkins, and 
bayonets are children’s toys, by com- 
parison. A downward blow delivered 


A Cuban Scene, showing the Yarcy, a species of Palm, peculiar to Cuba. 


machete, although, strangely enough, 
almost the entire Cuban supply comes 
from this country. Before the Declar- 
ation of Independence the Indians of 
Kentucky had learned to dread the 
“long knives” as the Virginians were 
called, and seventy years ago Colonel 
Bowie, of Louisiana, earned the lasting 
gratitude. of the Southwest by the in- 
vention of the formidable blade which 
bears his name. The long knife of 
Virginia and the Bowie knife of Texas 
alike fade into insignificance compared 
with the Cuban machete. 


with the strength and skill of an expert 
Cuban yeoman, will well-nigh cleave a 
foe in two, Bones are but pasteboard 
before it. There are several instances 
where gun-barrels have been cut like 
pipe-stems by the machete. 

During the first battle of the Ten 
Years’ War each Cuban patriot was 
armed only with his machete and a 
hooked stick. Thus equipped the 
dauntless band charged the Spanish 
lines. The Spanish soldiers kept up a 
galling fire as the Cubans approached, 
and many a poor fellow dropped ex- 
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A Cuban Farm Building. 


piring without seeing a single enemy of 
liberty punished. But those who were 
unhit by the bullets never flinched till 
they reached the Spanish lines. Then 
with their-hooks they caught and pulled 
down the bayonets of the Spaniards, 
and with their machetes, they took an 
awful vengeance for their fallen com- 
rades. .Every Cuban who survived had 
a good rifle and a belt or two of ammu- 
nition as the result of that day’s work. 
The style of machete now most. popu- 
lar with the Cuban is for cavalry ser- 
vice. It is a butcher knife between 


three and four feet in length, lighter 
and more rapid than the old machete. 

To José Marti belongs the honor 
of planning this final struggle of an 


oppressed people. A poet, orator, and 
martyr, his ashes ought some day to be 
deposited beside those of the great Co- 
lumbus in the Cathedral of Havana. 
After the failure of the last war 
Marti refused to abandon hope. He 
edited a paper in the interest of 
free Cuba. He travelled throughout 
the United States, Central 

and South America, wher- 

ever Cuban cigar-makers 

were to be found, the exiles 

of the Ten Years’ War, and 

preached hope. Finally he 

organized about eleven hun- 

dred expatriated Cubans 

into a compact society, 

each member of which was 

pledged to contribute one 

day’s wages a week to a 

common fund for the re- 

demption of the beautiful 

island. Many cigar-makers 

earn as much as three dol- 

larsa day. It was not,long 

before he had a fund of 

over a hundred thousand 

dollars on hand. 


This fund, as 
fast as it accu- 
mulated, was in- 
vested in guns 
and ammunition, 
which were 
smuggled into 
Cuba and_hid- 
den by the patri- 
ots in the woods’ 

at the east end of the island. Many 
thousands of rifles, a portion of them 
improved repeating firearms, were thus 
introduced. A favorite way was to 
ship a load of guns in a crate under- 
neath a row of steel rails for railroad 
construction, but one day a crate broke 
open and the guns were discovered. 
Still the Spanish Governor-General did 
not anticipate trouble. Acting upon 
Marti’s advice, the patriotic inhabi- 
tants of Cuba had avoided as much as 
possible paying their taxes. The pen- 
alty for this would have. been the sale 
of the property. The public sentiment 
was so strong in favor of the delin- 
quents that nobody could be found to 
bid against them; the result was that 
every man retained possession of his 
property, and there was a great falling 
off in the income of the government. 
The Governor-General was not dis- 
posed to curtail his own salary, and 
the interest on the Cuban bonds had 
to be met whatever happened. The 
only other item of expense was the 
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General Garcia. 


The bullet wound in the forehead is the result of an attempt on 
the part of General Garcia to shout himself, rather than be taken 
prisoner. He and General Gomez were conversing at the door of 
the former's house, in 1875, when they perceived that they were sur- 
rounded by Spa anish soldiers. General Gomez leaped for his horse, 
and succeeded in escapin’ General Garcia, seeing that his capt- 
ure was inevitable, plac sed | the muzzle of his pistol underneath his 
chin, and pulled ‘the trigger. The ball, instead of piercing his 
mouth and killing him instantly, was deflected, and followed the 
line o° his jaw around, leaving his forehead at the point indicated. 
Asa protection to the skin, which has grown over the wound, a piece 
of cotton is kept in the depression. 


army and navy and, in order to econo- 
mize, the number of soldiers and ma- 
rines in Cuba was repeatedly reduced. 
When the war finally broke out, the 


military equipment was 
smaller than it had been 
before for over a score of 
years. 

It is too soon yet to 
give a complete history of 
the first year of the pres- 
ent revolution, but one bat- 
tle at the very beginning 
must be mentioned, for it 
cost the life of the noble 
Marti. Soon after the or- 
ganization of the Cuban 
army under General Go- 
mez, an unexpected attack 
was made upon the little 
band by a Spanish force 
under Colonel Sandoval, 
and the revolutionists, ta- 
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ken by surprise, fled. This was the 
battle of Dos Rios, fought May 19, 
1895. Just how Marti was slain will 
probably never be known. One ac- 
count has it that his horse became un- 
manageable and ran away with him in 
the direction of the foe. Another and 
a more acceptable version is that he 
refused to fly, and was trying to en- 
courage and reorganize the scattered 
Cuban lines when a bullet of the Span- 
iards laid him low. In this same en- 
gagement General Gomez was also 
slightly wounded. 

Quite different was the issue of the 
battle of Peralejo, during the month of 
August, which first showed the world 
that the Cuban Revolution was really 
a formidable uprising. Between Yara 
and Bayamo there lies a savanna pro- 
tected on one side by a dense wood 
and on the other by an extensive mo- 
rass. Bayamo was the headquarters of 
General Campos, who had brought a 
large force of Spaniards thither expect- 
ing to put down the insurrection at 
once. He had not yet succeeded in 
engaging the Cuban army, which, nev- 
ertheless, kept so close to him that 
supplies became very scarce in Bayamo, 
and he found it necessary to send a 
thousand men to the neighboring sea- 
port of Manzanillo to procure them. 
As this force was returning they were 
joined by General Campos himself at 
Yara with two thousand men as an es- 
cort. The road from Yara to Bayamo 
passes through the savanna of Peralejo, 
and in the woods there lay concealed a 
cavalry force of Cubans to the number 
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General Maceo. 


From a drawing made on the battle-ficld by Sefior Menocal, of Cuba. his 


of fifteen hundred men. Unfortunate- 
ly for the full realization of their plans 
the mulatto guide who was conducting 
the Spaniards suspected a trap and led 
the army around the wood. The trick 
was not discovered by the Cubans till 
the Spanish army reached the road 
which crosses the morass, when the 
Revolutionists were obliged to charge 
from their hiding-place in order to join 
battle. The Spanish troops fell into a 
panic, and many of them took to the 
swamps, where they remained held fast 
by the mire. General Campos’s horse 
was shot under him, and it was thought 
at first that he was killed. He pres- 
ently revived, and rising, ordered every 
horse to be brought to a certain line 
and shot. Behind the breastworks so 
extemporized, his rear-guard managed 
to hold their assailants at bay for a 
time while the General and a part of 
his force fled toward Bayamo. 
Presently the bugle sounded and the 
Cubans, shouting “Al machete! Al 
machete !” dropped their guns, seized 
their terrible knives and charged the 
foe. The number of Spaniards killed 
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was about four hundred, 
among whom was General 
Santocildes. Only a small 
number of Spaniards were 
wounded. The large pro- 
portion of those killed was 
due to the use of the ma- 
chetes, “which are rather 
conclusive at short range,” 
as one of the participants 
in the slaughter dryly ex- 
pressed it to the writer. 
This gentleman, an intelli- 
gent native of Porto Rico, 
has since retired from the 
Cuban army. He says the 
battle would have been 
more sanguinary had not 
the Cubans stopped to strip 
the dead of every ounce of 
ammunition. The Cubans 
lost about three hundred 
killed and one hundred 
wounded. In making a re- 
port of this engagement 
General Campos said that 
“rear- guard fought 

bravely all the way to Bay- 
amo,” which was a virtual confession of 
defeat. The Spanish com- 
mander soon after took 
ship from Manzanillo and 
proceeded in haste to 
Havana, in the neighbor- 
hood of which he re- 
mained until his recall to 
Spain a couple of months 
ago. His successor, the 
cruel General Weyler, 
very wisely pursued the 
same policy upon his ar- 
rival in Cuba. These 
battles illustrate how they 
fight in Cuba. It is a-war 
of surprises, ambushes, 
and intrigues. 

Many people cannot 
understand how it is pos- 
sible for the twenty-five 
thousand armed men who 
form the regular Cuban 
army, to continually ha- 
rass the Spanish army, 
burn sugar plantations 
which pay the taxes for 
the support of the gov- 
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ernment, and dynamite railroad trains, 
bridges, and stations, by which the 
Spanish soldiers are transported, with- 
out being captured by their enemies 
who are fully five times as numerous. 
The reason is that nearly every native 
Cuban outside the army is a Revolu- 
tionist at heart, and though he may not 
have a gun he knows how to use the 
machete upon occasion. The Spanish 
army can go nowhere without guards 
or pilots, but every path is familiar to 
the Cubans. Mounted on fleet horses 
the patriots can make a forced march 
of a hundred miles at a stretch. The 
Spaniard moves slowly. He cannot 
afford to go anywhere without his sup- 
plies. The Cuban has no camp baggage. 
All Cuba is his commissariat. If the 
patriot soldiers are in the neighborhood 
of a ranch, a half dozen cattle are shot 
and appropriated. At the beginning 
of the war all the fences were cut 
down and the ownership of the cattle 
was declared common. If they are 
near a town the store-keepers are 
levied on. The wilderness has no ter- 
rors for the Cuban. Indians lived in 
Cuba without labor before the white 
man appeared. If meal-time comes 
around with no habitation in sight, 
a bugle-call is the signal for the men to 
dismount. Again the bugle blows and 
they tether their horses. At the third 
call every man plunges into the woods. 
Soon one returns with a yam a yard 
long, which he has dug up. Another 
brings in a jutid, which is a kind of 
opossum; others return laden with wild 
oranges, plantains, and succulent roots 
similar to sweet potatoes, and still 
others bring quantities of another root 
resembling tapioca when cooked. From 
these and other equally novel contribu- 
tions the meal is prepared and eaten by 
all with the zest which only an active 
out-of-door life can impart. This ex- 
plains how the Cubans were able, with- 
out money and almost without arms, 
to continue an unequal struggle for ten 
years. 
wear rags. General Gomez, when he 
surrendered at the end of the Ten 
Years’ war, had on only one present- 
able garment, and that was a dress 
coat. Houses can be built without 


If their clothes wear out they 
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money and without nails. The lower 
classes of Cubans live in huts made of 
palm and thatched with palm-leaves. 
It is true that the Revolutionists in the 
field enjoy few of the consolations of 
religion, but as the Catholic Church, 
the only lawful religious organization 
in Cuba, supports the monarchy, they 
are not over-zealous in their adherence 
to that church. 

There is another branch of service in 
the Cuban army which is more danger- 
ous and no less interesting than that 
of the soldier in the field. This is the 
service of the recruiting officer. Cap- 
tain Richard Navarro, a native Cuban, 
has recently arrived in this city after a 
thrilling experience in this kind of ser- 
vice. He was stationed in the city of 
Havana, and was especially interested 
in obtaining the services of surgeons 
for the Cuban army. Among other du- 
ties he was also charged with purchas- 
ing dynamite, arms, and ammunition 
from Spanish soldiers in Havana and 
shipping them to the Revolutionists. 
With every third man in Havana a 
Spaniard, with a swarm of spies always 
about him, Captain Navarro kept stead- 
fastly on with his work which he be- 
lieved would sooner or later cost his 
life. He used to amuse himself play- 
ing tricks on the government spies, such 
as hiding sticks of dynamite in certain 
places when he believed he was shad- 
owed, and then having a confederate 
remove them as soon as the spy went 
to report the occurrence, thus dis- 
crediting the zealous agent with his 
superiors. One spy, having made such 
discoveries as would inevitably have 
brought about the execution of the 
whole group of Revolutionists to which 
Navarro belonged, providentially met 
his death at the hands of robbers, as 
was supposed. Thus the day of arrest 
was deferred, but not averted. To be 
taken as a revolutionary agent in 
Havana means one of three things— 
transportation to Ceuta, the gloomy 
prison in Africa opposite Gibraltar, 
where the convict, confined in an under- 
ground cell, is almost sure to die of dis- 
ease within a year or two; an almost 
equally cruel confinement in a dungeon 
in the Morro Castle at Havana; or a 
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trial by court martial and a sentence to 
be shot. Cubans regard the last fate 
as the easiest. 

Early in September, Navarro was ar- 
rested with seven of his friends. He 
managed to eat one of the incriminat- 
ing papers found on his person, before 
the eyes of his captors. He was put 
into a noisome cell in the city prison; 
without even a stool or cot on which 
he could lie down. The next morning 
he was told that he had been sentenced 
with the others to be transported to 
Ceuta. 

“IT made up my mind,” said the 
young officer, in relating this experi- 
ence, “to do anything rather than go 
to Ceuta. All my papers had been 
taken from me, but I used the covers 
of two cigarettes, and on one of them 
I wrote, in a disguised hand to a false 
address, asking an imaginary friend to 
remove some dynamite from an imag- 
inary place and to destroy some letters 
from General Gomez, which he would 
find there. On the other paper I 
wrote a note to a trusty friend, asking 
him to drop the misleading missive 
where a certain Spanish spy I knew 
would be sure to pick it up. I hada 
small envelope for cards and in this 
I put the notes and addressed it to the 
sister of my friend so as not to excite 
suspicion. There was a man in the 
corridor of the jail who had been hired 
from outside to do some needed clean- 
ing. Him I at length persuaded, in con- 
sideration of two silver dollars, to mail 
the note. I told him it was to notify 
my family that I had been arrested. 

“The plan worked well. The same 
afternoon the bogus note was in the 
hands of the Lieutenant Governor- 
General. It is rare that the Spaniards 
have a clear case against a Cuban ar- 
rested under such circumstances, and 
they were pleased with an opportunity 
of going through the forms of justice. 
My seven brave comrades were shipped 
next day without trial to Ceuta. I was 
brought up for court martial. Of 
course the Spaniards had not found 
the dynamite, and the communications 
from General Gomez mentioned in my 
letter. I contended that I had a secret 
enemy who had caused my arrest and 
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had written this note to ruin me. I 
showed them that it did not exactly 
resemble my handwriting. The testi- 
mony of the spies who had been watch- 
ing me was contradictory. When they 
asked who my friends were I sur- 
prised them by naming a number of 
Spanish officers. The fact was that 
these officers had been selling arms 
and ammunition to me, and when they 
were summoned to tell what they knew 
about me, being fearful that I would 
betray them, they protested my loyalty 
and general good character. ‘The re- 
sult was that after a number of delays 
I was at last released on parole until 
further evidence could be produced 
against me. Two days later I was on 
a steamship bound for New York.” 

At the Cuban Revolutionary head- 
quarters in this city the intimation is 
given out that General Gomez may re- 
tire from the neighborhood of Havana 
shortly, and it is said that this is not 
because he has been driven off, but is 
part of a general plan of campaign 
which will be apparent later. 

There is no more careful student on 
international events than Dr. Albert 
Shaw, editor of the Review of Reviews. 
In discussing the affair recently he said : 


‘**T believe that there was a time when an ar- 
rangement might have been made between the 
Cubans and Spain through the friendly offices 
of the President of the United States, by which 
Spain would have agreed to give up her rights in 
Cuba for two or three hundred million dollars, 
pledged by Cuba and guaranteed by the United 
States. That would have taken care of the 
Cuban bonds for Spain, would have given Cuba 
her freedom, and would have made the influence 
of our own country paramount in the island, a 
result preferable to either annexation or an ac- 
knowledged protectorate. That time has, how- 
ever, gone by. Spanish pride and sensitiveness 
now stand in the way of any such arrangement, 
though it would have been to the advantage of 
that impoverished nation. I fear they will go on 
trying in vain to crush the Cuban uprising. If 
they do, they will bring a revolutionary outbreak 
in Spain itself within a year. They are doomed 
either way. If they relinquish Cuba, public sen- 
timent in Spain will overthrow them, and if they 
keep up the fight and increase the Spanish debt 
a revolution at home will depose them. The 
average Spaniard cannot understand the need of 
money in conducting war; he is filled with an 
exuberant valor which he thinks more. irresist- 
ible than equipments, but when it comes to 
fighting, the calm little German in spectacles can 
beat him every time.” 


George M. Simonson. 














CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


NLY a bunch of chrysanthemums, 

Pink with a heart of rose like the dawn, 
Lavender flushed with a Syrian tinge, 
Brown and crimson, with amber fringe, 

And the glory of gold when the sun is gone. 


White, like a quivering bloom of snow, 

Rose, with stamens of yellow and red, 
Tints, like leaves where the maples nod, 
Purple, like asters, where golden-rod 

Tosses the plumes from its burnished head. 


Only a bunch of chrysanthemums, 
A rainbow of bloom o’er the autumn’s haze. 
Beautiful, palpitant, fragrant things, 
That carried me back on their shining wings 
To the glory of other October days. 


How the maples blazed in the splendid wood, 
And the paths were royal beneath our tread. 
A carpet of crimson and golden sheen, 
Woven with mosses and ferns between, 
And a gorgeous canopy overhead. 


And love, and all of the world were ours 

As the late bird trilled in the gabled eaves. 
How beautiful were the dreams we dreamed, 
How radiant to us the future seemed, 

And now you slumber beneath the leaves, 


And our shrines are crumbled to ashes and dust, 
And life seems colorless to the end. 

I see the gleam of your far-off tomb, 

As I bury my face in the mass of bloom, 
That comes from the love of a newer friend. 


I hear your voice in the rustling leaves, 
I feel your hands as their touch caressed ; 
I linger again in the flickering shade, 
In the aisles of the gorgeous colonnade, 
While the colors pulsed in the glowing west. 


Only a bunch of chrysanthemums, 
But they stopped the world in its dizzy flight, 
Ringing along on the change of years ; 
And they filled my eyes with regretful tears, 
The beautiful gift that you sent last night. 


And this splendid bunch of chrysanthemums 
Is as sweet as a memory well could be, 

For the thought of love is the same alway, 

And the bygone friend, and the friend to-day, 
Have each their place in my heart, to me. 


Emma Playter Seabury. 
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“It might have been.’ 


From the painting by Wm. Morgan, A.N.A. 




















| gprs gl DUSE, the 
actress, 

American 
have been the principal attractions in 
the New York theatrical world dur- 


ing the past month. 


firmed the impres- 


sion which she 
made on her first 
visit here, which 


was that she is one 
of the most natural 
actresses living, 
and there are no 
terms of praise too 
extravagant to ap- 
ply to her per- 
formances. It is 
doubtful, however, 
whether an Italian 
actress supported 
by Italians speak- 
ing only their na- 
tive language can 
ever be pecuniarily 
successful in this 
country. A great 
many of our the- 
atre- goers under- 
stand French suf- 
ficiently well to 
comprehend some- 
thing of Bernhardt 
or Coquelin, but 
very few indeed are 
as conversant with 
Italian. So, no 
matter how admi- 
rable the acting, 


and Loie Fuller, the 
serpentine 


Italian 
dancer, 


expressing. 
Duse has con- 





Miss Ada Rehan as ‘The Countess Gucki.”’ 
From photograph (copyright, r896), by See & Epler, New York. 





how marvellously portrayed the emo- 
tions, the actress’s genius cannot be 
appreciated fully if the auditors are un- 
aware of what particular emotion she is 
When the great Italian 
tragedian, Salvini, toured this country 


the experiment was 
tried of giving him 
an English-speak- 
ing company in or- 
der to get around 
this difficulty, and 
now it isannounced 
that Mme. Duse, 
who has signed a 
contract to return 
here next season 
and play in a Shake- 
sperian repertoire, 
will follow the same 
plan. It is not im- 
probable, however, 
that before then 
Mme. Duse, artist 
that she is, will rec- 
ognize how inartis- 
tic and incongru- 
ous such produc- 
tions would be. 


* 
ok * 

It must be ad- 
mitted that Loie 
Fuller is a clever 
woman. It is only 


of recent years, 
however, that this 
cleverness has been 
materially 
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recog- 
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Chas. J. Richman. 
Photograph by Falk. 


nized and that she has been able to find 
the peculiar line of work for which she is 
evidently best suited. It is not so very, 
long ago that she was an obscure little 
star, hardly earning in a month what 
she makes now in a night, and her rep- 
utation rested chiefly on her ability for 
taking sensational poses in very scant 
attire. Then, by pure accident, Loie 
Fuller turned her attention to dancing 
with novel arrangements of mirrors 
and gossamer dresses, She went to 
Paris, called herself “ La Loie,” and the 
impulsive Parisians went wild over her 
“new” dances, which she claims are 
imitations of the Biblical dances and 
which consist in a most liberal use of 
colored lights and transparent draper- 
ies. In one of her dances she stands 
upon a large square of glass that is 
sunk in the stage ; underneath are 
electric lights of great power which 
stream through this glass, and high 
above her are placed other lights of 
the same power, the ascending and de- 
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scending rays meeting and 
intermingling with beauti- 
ful and strange effect. In 
another dance she forms 
the figure of a colossal lily, 
the upper edge of her skirt 
being at least fifteen feet 
from the stage. Each of 
her dresses contains nearly 
five hundred yards of ma- 
terial, and when she begins 
to whirl and twist the silk 
reaches ten feet from the 
body in each direction, and 
the material is so thin that 
you can take adozen yards 
of it and draw it through a 
finger ring. She is report- 
ed to be receiving $7,000 a 
week during her engage- 
ment at Koster & Bials, but 
this managerial announce- 
ment should, of course, be 
taken with the necessary 
grano salts. 


* * 


I am glad to see that the 
question of the high femi- 
nine hat in the theatres is 
being taken up again, for 

surely this is the source of one of the 
greatest discomforts of theatre-going. 
The evil would have been removed long 
ago if managers were more solicitous for 
the comfort of their patrons. In a few 
isolated instances managers have tried 
to induce women to remove their hats 
during the performance, but the innova- 
tion has never been followed up system- 
atically. Yet it is a curious thing that 
abroad they can insist upon these little 
things with benefit to everybody con- 
cerned. In the best seats in the Paris 
theatres the women are no more allowed 
to wear their hats than are the men, and 
in the best London theatres the removal 
of the hat by the women folk is not only 
insisted upon by the management of 
the theatres, but it has become a polite 
and general custom to do so. A woman 
sitting in the stalls at the London 
Savoy Theatre and keeping her hat on 
would be regarded as an ill-bred and ill- 
mannered person, as, of course, every- 
one is who does so, whether’in New 
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Miss Alice Thill. 
From photograph (copyright, 1894) by Falk, New York. 


York or Timbuctoo. At Daly’s Thea- 
tre the attendant in the ladies’ room is 
instructed to ask each woman to remove 
her hat, but whether she will comply 
with the request or not is left entirely 
to her own wish in the matter. A few 
evenings ago at Hoyt’s Theatre a man 
who was situated behind a woman 
wearing a very high hat decided to 
take the law into his own hands. He 
was unable to get even a partial view 
of the stage, so he put on his own silk 
hat and waited for developments. 


Presently an usher sailed down the 
aisle and with the impudent manner 
customary to theatre ushers sharply 
told the man to remove his hat. This 
the stranger refused to do, and the 
usher sailed back again to find the 
manager. The manager arrived full of 
importance and insisted on the young 
man either removing his hat or leaving 
the theatre. The stranger pointed to 
the monumental hat in front of him 
and said that he would not remove his 
hat until the lady had removed hers, 
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Miss Lorraine Dreux. 
From photograph (copyright, 1895) by Falk, New York. 


and as to being forced to leave the thea- 
tre, that, he said, was ridiculous, for, 
being a lawyer, he knew that there was 
no law under which a woman may wear 
a high hat and a man cannot. The 
manager finally compromised by offer- 
ing to allow this smart young man to 
sit alone in one of the big boxes, to 
which he at once went amid the ap- 
plause of those among the audience 
who had watched the amusing incident. 
* 
* * 

The revival of the “ Prisoner of Zen- 
da” at the Lyceum Theatre has proved 
that the local popularity of this drama- 
tization of Anthony Hope’s novel was 
by no means exhausted by Mr. Sothern. 
James K. Hackett now plays the part 
of the king, originated by Mr. Sothern, 
and plays it satisfactorily, although he 
hardly brings out all the humor in the 
part which Mr. Sothern did so natu- 
rally. As far as the production itself 
goes the revival is even more magnifi- 
cently staged than the original produc- 
tion. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Hackett is the son of James H. 
Hackett, who had the reputation of be- 
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ing one of the best Falstaffs of this 
generation, and who died in 1871, and 
is a half-brother of the late Record- 
er Hackett, of New York City. The 
young Hackett began to reap stage 
honors at the early age of seven, when 
he recited Shakespeare’s “ Seven Ages,” 
and acted in amateur theatricals. 
After taking his degree as Bachelor of 
Arts, Mr. Hackett studied law, but soon 
turned all his attention to the stage, on 
which he has been remarkably success- 
ful. Among his best impersonations 
have been the Rev. Jack Harland, in 
“Lady Gladys,” at the Madison Square 


James K. Hackett in ‘The Prisoner of Zenda.” 
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Theatre; De Neipperg, in “ Madame 
Sans-Géne,” at the Broadway Theatre ; 
Count de Charny, in “Le Collier de la 


Reine,” at Daly’s Theatre; Carroway 
Bones,in“ Turned Up;” Othello, Touch- 
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Augustin Daly’s stock company has 
left New York and is now on tour, 
presenting that entertaining little play, 
“The Countess Gucki,” in which Miss 
Rehan is seen at her best. Mr. Daly, 





Deyo. 


Photographed by Schloss. 


stone, Orlando, and Orsino in “ Twelfth 
Night.” Besides being one of the 
handsomest men on the stage, Mr. 
Hackett is an intelligent actor, and 
each of his impersonations is marked 
with an individuality, originality, and 
attention to detail which make each of 
his characters a living being. 


by the bye, has engaged Charles Rich- 
man for his leading man. Mr. Rich- 
man, an excellent portrait of whom 
appears in this department, is practi- 
cally a new-comer. He made his first 
success in the part of Zhe Stranger— 
an allegorical figure representing Christ 
—in Hauptmann’s dream play, “ Han- 
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Dallas Tyler. 


From photograph (copyright, 1895) by B. J. Falk, New York. 


nele,” his superb physique, magnificent 
voice, and natural tact and intelligence 
standing him in good stead. Later he 
was seen under A. M. Palmer’s man- 
agement in parts that did not suit him, 
and it was not until Mr. Daly engaged 
him for the Schoenthau play that he 
again got an opportunity. 


Julia Marlowe and Robert Taber re- 
cently began a four weeks’ engagement 
at Palmer’s Theatre, presenting a clas- 
sic repertoire. Miss Marlowe is in 
many respects a clever young actress, 
but for some reason has never been 
popular with the New York public. 
She deserves, at all events, the credit 
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for always having followed the best in 
the dramatic art, and it is hardly her 
fault if her ability is not on a par with 
her ambition. Mr. Taber, her hus- 


band, is one of our best young actors, 
his work being noted for its intelli- 
Their rep- 


gence and artistic polish. 
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ertoire includes “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
“As You Like It,” “ Twelfth Night,” 
“The Hunchback,” “ The Lady of Ly- 
ons,” and “She Stoops to Conquer.” 
Next season they will produce a drama- 
tization of George Eliot’s well-known 
novel, “ Romola.” 
Arthur Hornblow. 


Miss Hilda Clark. 
From photograph (copyright, 1895) by B. J. Falk, New York. 











MUSICAL 
WORLD 








HE reappearance of Rafael Jo- 
seffy has been one of the most 
interesting musical events of the 
season. For more than five years the 
eminent pianist had been in absolute 
retirement from the concert stage, and 
it was with mingled feelings of inter- 
est that his first appearance was looked 
for. There was great curiosity as to 
whether he would be better or other- 
wise since last heard here, but judging 
by the almost frantic applause which 
burst from the audience after his first 
number, Joseffy has not fallen off in his 
powers. 
Joseffy is a Hungarian by birth, but 


has made his home in this country for 


many years. He is 
without doubt one 
of the greatest liv- 
ing pianists. When 
he so suddenly 
ceased appearing in 
public, there were 
more or lessstrange 
statements circu- 
lated concerning 
the reasons for his 
withdrawal, but 
what the reason 
really was is known 
only to the pignist 
himself. One thing 
is certain. He did 
not stop because of 
his failing powers, 
for, as his recent re- 
appearance proved, 
he is now a greater 
pianist than he ever 
was. His long se- 
clusion at his beau- 
tiful home at Tar- 
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Rafael Joseffy. 
Photograph by Falk. 


rytown-on-the-Hudson enabled him to 
devote himself to study and practice, 
and this has borne good fruit. It is 
difficult to resist comparing Joseffy 
with Paderewski, who so completely 
turned the heads of a large portion of 
the concert-going public; but there 
have already been so many compari- 
sons made that I, for one, will content 
myself in speaking of Joseffy alone, as 
he well merits being considered indi- 
vidually. It would be difficult to im- 
agine a more masterly and superb ren- 
dering of the Brahms concerto in B 
flat major than Joseffy gave. The fin- 
ish of style and the perfect ease as well 
as his beautiful intonation, was breath- 
lessly listened to by 
all those present, 
,and at the end of 
the number the ap- 
plause was deafen- 
ing. It was incon- 
siderate, however, 
of a part of the 
audience to insist 
on an encore, and 
Mr. Damrosch did 
well to rebuke 
them, which he did 
with tact. When 
it is understood 
what an enormous 
amount of physical 
strength and exer- 
tion it requires to 
play through a con- 
certo like the 
Brahms, it will be 
admitted that Mr. 
Joseffy acted wise- 
ly in refusing to 
give an _ encore. 
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Not only that, but, as he himself said, 
to play another short piece would have 
spoilt the effect of the masterpiece ren- 
dered. 

The keen appreciation shown by the 
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fact that it was the first appearance of 
Walter Damrosch as a conductor, since 
his return from the road with his opera 
company. ‘The lovers of grand opera 
should be grateful to Mr. Damrosch for 


Miss Florence Terrell. 


auditors at the eminent pianist’s first 
reappearance should be sufficient to 
discourage Mr. Joseffy from attempt- 
ing a repetition of his late unceremoni- 
ous retirement. 


* 
The event of Joseffy’s reappearance 
was made doubly interesting by the 


having introduced here such famous 
singers as Klafsky, Ternina, Gruening, 
and Popovic. Although the operas are 
presented under great disadvantages 
at the Academy of Music—which is 
now considered “down town,” the 
season, at this writing, promises to be 
successful from both a financial and 
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artistic point of view. Madame Klaf- 
sky, who by her remarkable interpreta- 
tion of /sol/de was at once recognized to 
be as great as Lehman as regards both 
voice and acting, was one of the best 


r 
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It is now definitely settled that Mor- 
itz Rosenthal, acknowledged to be the 
greatest living pianist from the stand- 
point of pure technique, is to come to 
this country next season, Henry Wolf- 
“ar” 


Pies 
Fn 


Miss Marie Engle. 


From photograph (copyright. 1895) by Dupont, N. Y. 


drawing cards. In fact, the entire 
corps of singers is far stronger than is 
usually seen in operatic organizations, 
and Mr. Damrosch’s company in artis- 
tic excellency is in no way inferior to 
the opera company of Messrs. Abbey & 
Grau. 


son, the enterprising impresario hav- 
ing been fortunate enough to secure 
him for a concert tour of fifty concerts. 
Rosenthal made a great sensation here 
seven years ago, and has since devoted 
much of histime to study. It is report- 
ed that his style is broader than ever. 
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Arthur Nikisch. 
Photograph by Falk. 


Henri Marteau, the young French 
violinist, who charmed us with his 
brilliant execution two seasons ago, 
has been compelled to join the French 
army, and this artistic calamity will 
prevent his being heard in public for 
at least two years. As is customary in 
the case of artists, Marteau will have 
to serve in the army only eighteen 
months, and will be allowed certain 
hours for violin study. Yet, practically, 
he will be a prisoner, being unable to 
appear in public during the whole time 
of his patriotic servitude. It must nec- 
essarily be a great hardship for a young 
artist of Marteau’s talent and tempera- 
ment to be torn away from his work to 
perform duties that are little better 


than menial. 


* 
* * 


Whether it is necessary to go abroad 
to complete one’s musical education is 
a subject that has been extensively dis- 
cussed of late years. The appearance 
in public of pupils who have never 
studied outside of this country, and 


their remarkable work, is in itself a 
proof that true talent can, under com- 
petent guidance, be fully as well de- 
veloped on this as on the other side of 
the Atlantic. One example of this is 
to be found in Miss Jessie Shay, who 
studied exclusively in this country. 
Miss Shay is an American girl, born at 
Newburg-on-the-Hudson. When very 
young, she displayed remarkable musi- 
cal talent, and when eight years old be- 
gan to study the piano. After a few 
years work at home she was advised 
to come to New York to continue her 
musical studies, and after studying with 
Alexander Lambert for four years she 
made her first professional appearance 
last season with Wolff and Hollman, 
playing fifteen concerts with great suc- 
cess. The critics ranked her at once 
among the best woman pianists of 
America, and praised unstintingly her 
wonderful technique and her artistic 
and sympathetic temperament. Miss 
Shay has also appeared with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra and at private musi- 
cales. She has an attractive personal- 
ity, being a petite blonde of graceful 
figure. 





Henri Marteau. 
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Miss Florence 
Terrell, another 
promising young 
pianist, though 
somewhat young- 
er than Miss Shay, 
is also attracting 
public attention. 
Born in this coun- 
try, she is now six- 
teen years old,and 
a very pretty girl. 
At a recent reci- 
tal given in this 


city, the critics 
pronounced her 
“ finished,” tech- 
nically. She 


plays with a great 

deal of expression 

and artistic  fin- 

ish, and no doubt 

in a few years 

will rank high in the pianistic world. 
a4 

Miss Gertrude Sylva, also a young 
American girl, has a fine dramatic 
soprano voice, and was educated en- 
tirely in this country. Miss Sylva has 
been heard gt public concerts and pri- 
vate musicales, and although offered a 
number of tempting engagements, she 
is advised by all those interested in her 
to devote her time exclusively to study. 
Her voice is flexible and of remarkably 
pure timbre. She has a charming stage 
presence, being slender and of graceful 
carriage, and she has a wealth of au- 
burn hair. She sings with a great deal 
of expression, her face gradually light- 
ing up as she proceeds with her song, 
and her intonation is faultless. Miss 
Sylva is at present studying with Ma- 
dame Nicolesco, once a famous opera 
singer. e 
* * 

Next season promises to be most in- 
teresting, musically. Rosenthal is to 
visit this country, and now comes the 
news from abroad that Josef Hofmann 
has signed a contract for an extended 
concert tour through the States. It is 
hardly necessary to recall the phenom- 
enal success that this young pianist 
made when in this country eight years 





Miss Jessie Shay. 
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ago. I remember 
crossing Madison 
Square with him 
one morning, when 
two little messen- 
ger boys passed us 
and, pointing at 
Josef, one said to 
the other, ‘‘That’s 
Josef Hofmann.” 
Everyone knew 
him; everyone 
was speaking of 
him. He was the 
idol of the hour. 

It is now left to 
be seen whether 
after eight years 
of absence he will 
return to renew 
the triumph that 
he met with on his 
first visit. Judg- 
ing from all accounts, he is one of the 
few prodigies whose precocious gen- 
ius has not evaporated with advancing 
years. He is now about nineteen 
years old and we shall naturally expect 
much more of him, considering that he 
is no longer a child. 

Josef Hofmann is coming under the 
management of Messrs. Johnson and 
Arthur, who were successful in secur- 
ing 4 number of the eminent artists 
who appeared in this country this sea- 
son. He will make his first reappear- 
ance in the same place as he made his 
first début, the Metropolitan Opera 
House, early in November. 

* . * 

Mascagni’s new one-act opera, “ Za- 
netto,” the story of which was -taken 
from Frangois Coppée’s “ Le Passant,” 
is said by the composer to be his most 
original work. The opera begins with 
a chorus without orchestra behind the 
curtain as a prelude. The scene is the 
terrace of a Florence villa at night, and 
there are but two parts, a soprano and 
a mezzo-soprano, one dressed as a 
man. It had its first production at 
Pesaro, on March 1st. He is now 
working on a new opera, “ Vestilia,” 
one of the scenes in which will be a 
Roman amphitheatre, with the _his- 
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E. Jakobowsky. 


Photograph by Schloss. 


toric episode of turning down the 
thumbs as the signal for death. 

It was said at the time of Mascagni’s 
taking up the direction of the Milan 
Conservatoire, that he would give up 
entirely all composition for at least 
two years, but the report was not cred- 
ited by those who knew Mascagni’s 
great talent for composing. Indeed, it 
is gratifying to know that he is at 
work on new operas, that will perhaps 
afford music lovers as much pleasure 
as did his previous efforts. Mascagni’s 
new mass was performed at Rossini’s 
birthplace, Pesaro, on his birthday. 

* . * 

A number of friends and admirers of 
Theodore Thomas presented him on 
March 17th, when he made his reap- 
pearance at the head of his own or- 
chestra at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, with a handsome testimonial of 


> Fe] 


their esteem in the shape of a massive 
silver centre-piece for the table. Mr. 
Rudolph Aronson was the leading spirit 
in securing subscriptions for the testi- 
monial, and it was he who presented it 
to the conductor on behalf of the sub- 
scribers. 
* 


* * 

Sousa, the popular bandmaster, has 
been meeting with pronounced success 
on his concert tour through the States. 
Mr. Sousa’s band is becoming gradu- 
ally more popular, and a large number 
of engagements are booked for some 
time tocome. In some of the towns 
that the band appears in, the auditors 
feel that they have a right to request 
the bandmaster to play whatever selec- 
tions they choose to hear. It is there- 
fore nothing strange to Mr. Sousa to 
be requested to play “The Maiden’s 
Prayer” or “ Love’s Old Sweet Song.” 
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Theo. Thomas 
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W. C. WHIT- 
NEY is conspicu- 
ously before the 
public at the pres- 
ent time by rea- 
son of his pos- 
sible nomination 
on the Democrat- 
ic ticket for the 
Presidency. Mr. 
Whitney is one 
of our richest and 
most representa- 
tive citizens, and 
his name alone 
would rally under 
the banner of Democracy a large number of 
new voters. As Secretary of the Navy under 
the first Cleveland administration, Mr. Whit- 
ney showed himself to be a man of keen in- 
telligence, untiring energy, and remarkable 
executive ability. He is immensely wealthy, 
his fortune being estimated at $30,000,000, 
and his residence on Fifth Avenue, facing the 
Vanderbilt home, is one of the sights of New 
York. In an open letter which has been ex- 
tensively published, Mr. Whitney declines the 
honor of a Democratic nomination, but it is 
by no means certain that he would persist in 
this attitude if the nomination were actually 
tendered. On the money question Whitney 
is a bimetallist. He advocates an Interna- 
tional Conference to determine the true value 
of silver, and suggests that meantime the 
financial operations of the country should be 
conducted on a gold basis. 

* * * 





Wm. C. Whitney. 
Photo. by Bell, Washington. 


Mrs. Jennie B. Marion, of Brooklyn, en- 
joys the rare distinction of being one of the 
few women stenographers employed by the 
Government in the United States Courts. In 
her own profession she has the higher dis- 
tinction of being one of the best linguists, 
man or woman, which it possesses. She has 
a splendid working knowledge of English, 
French, German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, 
Russian, Norwegian, and Latin, and can 
read, write, and think in all of those lan- 
guages. These accomplishments come in at 
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times and render her services indispensable 
in the administration of justice. She is 
young, graceful, brilliant, and very pretty. 
She has a great taste for literature and de- 
votes her leisure time to translation and orig- 
inal composition. . 

On a number of occasions she has acted as 
interpreter, and so has saved both the judge 
and the court officials much time and trouble. 
In speaking of her work she said: ‘“ The 
pleasantest experience I have had has been 
the statement, made to me upon many occa- 
sions, that the presence of a woman stenog- 
rapher in a court-room tended to improve 
both the conduct and the language of the 
people there doing business, and that a wom- 
an stenographer who knew her calling thor- 
oughly was the equal in every respect of a 
man.” 

* * * 


By the death of Edgar W. Nye, America 
loses one of her foremost and characteristic 
humorists. There are few men who can 
laugh at themselves. “ Bill” Nye could. He 
caricatured himself and his bald head in 
his writings and their illustrations, and en- 
joyed the humor thus evoked as much as 
anyone. It was in Shirley, Me., in 1850, that 
Edgar Wilson Nyc was born. Two years 
later his parents emigrated to Wisconsin, and 
the boy was brought up on a farm. He 
studied law after completing his academic 
education, and was admitted to the Bar in 
1876. At this time he was living in Wy- 
oming Territory, 
and in addition to 
acting as justice of 
the peace in Lar- 
amie, he was also 
the postmaster, 
school  superin- 
tendent, United 
States Commis- 
sioner, and editor 
of Zhe Boomer- 
ang,a paper which 
he himself estab- 
lished. His ex- 
periences in this 
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little town were 
embodied in his 
play, “ The Cadi,” 
which was _ pro- 
duced in’ New 
York, at the Union 
Square Theatre, 
about four years 
ago. Mr. Nye was 
at his best as a hu- 
morist. His short 
sketches and _ let- 
ters are full of 
quaint conceits 
and unique re- 
marks. His lect- 





Edgar W. Nye. ures were of the 
Photo. (copyright), Rockwood,N.y. Same nature. For 
several years he 


toured the country with James Whitcomb 
Riley, but of late he has gone alone. To 
his friends he was always generous, jovial, 
and light-hearted, and in his 
family he was charming. The 
income from his letters, articles, 
books, and lecture-tours made 
him a prosperous man. His 
wife and several children sur- 
vive him. The paralytic stroke 
which caused his death came 
on the 12th of February, and on 
the 22d his genial spirit was 
stilled forever. Concerning the 
photograph here reproduced, 
which was taken about a year 
and a half ago, Mr. Nye wrote 
to Mr. Rockwood : ‘“* Now I feel 
that life is indeed worth living; 
you have made me a truly noble 
brute.” 
* * * 

An independent Salvation Army in the 
United States may result from the resignation 
of Commander and Mrs. Ballington Booth, 
who, until recently, were the head and chief 
of that organization in this country. They 
have issued a manifesto setting forth their 
reasons for relinquishing the leadership of 
the army, which step they declare was forced 
upon them with the alternative of dismissal. 
Mr. and Mrs. Booth have labored so zeal- 
ously and loyally for the cause, and are so 
beloved by their comrades .that there is nat- 
urally much feeling among the soldiers that 
their leaders should be subjected to such per- 
emptory treatment. When General Booth 
commanded the transfer of Ballington and 
Mrs. Booth to England great regret was ex- 
pressed by their friends and co-workers in 
this country, but the discipline of the Salva- 
tion Army is as strict as that of any military 
organization. The absolute retirement from 
command puts another phase on the matter. 
Herbert Booth is now nominally in command 
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of the army in this country, but the new 
armory in Fourteenth Street, which was 
mainly built by subscriptions from wealthy 
men whom Ballington Booth interested in 
the cause, is deeded in his name, and some 
objections may be raised by these men if he 
turns over the property to the new com- 
mander. And as he himself is supposed to 
have no further connection with the army in 
an official capacity, the affair seems rather 
complicated. There is no doubt that per- 
sonal regard for him and his wife prompted 
the generosity which enabled the army to 
build their fine head-quarters. 


* * % 


The new President of the English Royal 
Academy, Sir John Everett Millais, was unan- 
imously elected on February 20th to succeed 
the late Sir Frederic Leighton. Millais was 
born about sixty-five years ago, in Southamp- 
ton. His family is one of ancient lineage, 
tracing their genealogy back to 
the days of William the Con- 
queror. In his youth the artist 
Was an enthusiastic member of 
the Pre-Raphaelite school, but 
his later and best work consists 
in the painting of portraits. 
Many are the distinguished feat- 
ures he has limned ; his portrait 
of Gladstone is thought to be 
one of his most notable pictures, 
and a fine representation of the 
““Grand Old Man.” It was on 
the recommendation of Glad- 
stone that Millais was knighted 
in 1885. The new President 
has been congratulated by Her 
Majesty, Queen Victoria, on his 
election. He has stood in much 
favor in her eyes since he became famous as 
a portrait-painter, and bears among other dec- 
orations the ribbon of the Legion of Honor. 


* * * 


Among the many young and _ beautiful 
women America 
has yielded _ to 
England none is 
fairer than Lady 
Randolph Church- 
ill, formerly Miss 
Jennie Jerome, of 
New York. Be- 
sides the populari- 
ty that her beau- 
ty and social 
prominence gave 
her at the Brit- 
ish court, Lady 
Churchill achieved 
not a little politi- 
cal distinction by 
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her tact and ready 
success in canvas- 
sing for votes in 
her husband’s be- 
half. It was about 
a year ago that 
Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who 
was many years 
her senior, died. 
Since that time 
rumor has_ been 
busy with the fut- 
ure plans of the 
young widow. 
Current report, believed in many quarters to 
have a basis of real truth, is that she will 
wed William Waldorf Astor, son of the late 
William Astor, and an exile from his native 
country these many years. Family feuds and 
persecution by the public press are said to 
have caused Mr. Astor's estab- 
lishment of a home and busi- 
ness in England. At any rate, 
much bitter feeling is known to 
exist between him and his close 
relations. When his lovely wife 
died abroad, not yet two years 
ago, and he brought her to this 
country for burial, not a single 
member of the Astor family fol- 
lowed her to the grave. Im- 
mediately after the funeral Mr. 
Astor left for his English home, 
and has not since returned to 
a land where there are so 
many unpleasant associations 
for him. Of late he is said to 
have been paying marked attention to Lady 
Randolph Churchill. 


* * * 


John G. Carlisle, Secretary of the Treasury, 
has been a prominent figure in politics for 
over thirty years. He is an out-and-out 
Democrat, and his name is often put forward 
as a possible candidate for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination. As Secretary of the 
Treasury under the present Administration, 
he has been made the scapegoat by the Re- 
publican party for all the existing difficulties 
in the present money situation. He is one 
of the representatives of Kentucky in Con- 
gress, representing more particularly the dis- 
trict of Covington. 


Lady Randolph Churchill. 


* * * 


A famous Ohio woman, practising law in 
Washington, is Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey. 
Her father will be known to every boy and 
girl as the author of the Spencerian system 
of penmanship. She was educated at the 
Geneva High-School, Lake Erie Seminary, 
the Holyoke Seminary, and the Rockford 
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Seminary. In 1871 she was married to Gen- 
eral R. D. Mussey, a distinguished war vet- 
eran of the late Civil War. Mrs. Mussey, in 
oider to make her home life the more agreea- 
ble, and also to increase her mental culture, 
devoted her leisure time to the study of law. 
She had no idea of making it a profession at 
the time. She was fascinated with the work, 
and in the next five years had given herself a 
much broader course than is afforded by the 
law schools of the country. She made a 
study of the early history of the institutions 
of Roman, Canon, and Ecclesiastical Law, of 
the codes of Rome, France, Germany, and 
Louisiana, the writings of Malthus, Bentham, 
Vattel, Grotius, Livingston, Field, Maine, and 
Stephen. 

The training gained in this manner proved 
of the greatest benefit. In 1876 her husband 
broke down from overwork, and was for a 
long period a helpless invalid. Mrs. Mussey 
took his place in his office and 
managed the business until he 
had regained his health. She 
then endeavored to retire, but 
her husband was so surprised 
and proud of her success that 
he insisted upon her becoming 
his partner. This was done, 
and immediately thereafter she 
applied for examination for the 
bar and was regularly admitted. 
She and her husband remained 
law partners for sixteen years, 
when he died. Since that time 
she has conducted the business 
alone. She is probably the only 
woman lawyer who has ever 
acted as the attorney for a legation or em- 
bassy. She is also the counsel for the Red 
Cross Society, and President of the Legion 
of Loyal Women. 


* * * 


The latest advices from Clara Barton, Pres- 
ident of the American branch of the Red 
Cross Society, now 
in Turkey on a 
mission of mercy 
to the distressed 
Armenians, are to 
the effect that the 
foreign authorities 
have treated her 
with every consid- 
eration, the Sultan 
having issued and 
signed her pass- 
port into the in- 
terior. It was in 
January that Miss 
Barton and_ her 
band left New 


York for Turkey. Mrs. Ellen S. Mussey. 
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HE most sombre tragedies are 
never played upon the stage, but 
are enacted by living characters 

in real life. The saddest stories are 
those which take place every day about 
us. They are so common that when 
brought into the fierce light of public 
events, they seldom attract more than 
a sigh of sympathy and a tear of com- 
passion and then are forgotten. The 
maelstrom of life is too swift for the 
great public to look at any object longer 
than a single instant. 

No more pertinent illustration can 
be afforded of the truth of these ideas 
than the case of a young American 
woman, Mrs. Florence E. Maybrick. 
If her story and that of her friends be 
true she is the heroine of a gloomier 
drama than was ever penned by Eliz- 
abethan or Greek playwright. 

Florence E. Chandler, for such was 
her maiden name, was born in Mobile, 
Ala., in 1862, and is now in her thir- 
ty-fourth year. Her father, the late 
William G. Chandler, was a successful 
and respected banker. Both her father 
and her mother belonged to good old 
American stock. Among her ancestors 
one was a brave soldier under Wolfe 
at Quebec; a second was the first 
Bishop of Illinois; a third was Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States; a fourth was Samuel 
Phillips, Lieutenant-Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts and founder of Andover 
Seminary. Darius Blake Holbrook, her 
maternal grandfather, was the associate 
of Cyrus Field in laying the first At- 
lantic cable. Miss Chandler had all 
the advantages which good birth, gentle 
breeding, and wealth can give a person. 
She received a superior education, and 
at seventeen years of age made her 
début in society. Here she was ad- 
mired, loved, and courted. In 1881, 
when nearly nineteen, she became en- 
gaged and was married to James May- 
brick, Esq., of Liverpool, England. 
Mr. Maybrick was what may be termed 
a well-bred man of the world. He was 


forty-four years of age, and in his time 
had been one of the fastest members 
of the fastest sets in Liverpool and 
London. He had dissipated much of 
his means, and nearly all his health 
and vitality in reckless living. 

No more terrible wrong could have 
been committed than in forming a 
union between this man, d/asé, sickly, 
irritable, and reckless, and a young, ut- 
terly innocent and inexperienced girl. 

By marrying she became a British 
subject, amenable to British law. Her 
property—and she inherited no in- 
significant amount—became her hus- 
band’s, and never since that time has 
she been able to touch one penny of 
her dower and inheritance. She was a 
kind and affectionate wife and an ex- 
ceedingly domestic and loving mother. 
What with her husband and her two 
little children, she never went any- 
where, and formed no acquaintances ex- 
cepting those her husband introduced 
to her. In the meantime he had been 
wasting away, and still further accel- 
erated his physical ruin by intermittent 
sprees and debauches. 

On April 27, 1889, against the pro- 
test of his wife-and physician, he went 
to the races, which were held in a pour- 
ing rain, was drenched thoroughly, and, 
instead of going home, made a night 
of it with his friends. The next day 
when he reached home he was very 
sick, and his wife immediately sent for 
first one doctor and then for a second, 
and, at their suggestion, for trained 
nurses. On May 11th Mr. Maybrick 
died, and the physicians decided that 
his death was caused by his grave in- 
discretions when away from home. By 
Mr. Maybrick’s death the estate which 
he left would have gone partly to his 
widow, but chiefly to the two children. 
Even Mrs. Maybrick’s own estate would 
have shared the same fate. 

No such distribution, however, was 
made of the property. 

Shortly after his death, and while 
Mrs. Maybrick was sick, confined to 
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her bed from the shock and the ex- 
haustion from attendance upon a sick- 
bed day and night, two brothers of the 
husband, Edwin and Michael Maybrick, 
charged her with having caused the 
death by the administration of arsenic. 
She was promptly arrested, brought 
before a magistrate, or rather the mag- 
istrate began his proceedings in a cold- 
blooded and cruel manner by holding 
his first inquiry in her sick bedroom. 
From her bed she was carried to Wal- 
ton jail, while unable even to crawl, 
and before either‘a post-mortem had 
been had or any testimony taken. 
These legal proceedings may be cor- 
rect from a judicial point of view, but 
they certainly were infamous in their 
heartlessness and inhumanity. The 
moment she was able to leave her bed 
without danger of collapse and death 
she was brought before the court and 
put on trial, the trial beginning on July 
31st of the same year. Six physicians, 
Doctors ‘Tidy, Paul, Macnamara, Bar- 
ron, Carter, and Humphreys, one spe- 
cialist, Dr. Stevenson, one chemist, 
Professor Davies, one toxicologist, Dr. 
Forbes Winslow, all testified strongly 
in Mrs. Maybrick’s favor. The only 
testimony against her was indirect, and 
was given by the expert making the 
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post-mortem examination, who declared 
that he had found one-sixth of a grain 
of arsenic in the dead man’s stomach. 
Had the testimony gone to the jury 
there is but little doubt that Mrs. May- 
brick would have been acquitted, but 
somehow or other the presiding Judge, 
Justice Stephens, a very eccentric man, 
who shortly afterward went stark mad 
and died a lunatic, had taken a bitter 
prejudice against the defendant, and 
made a charge which was almost a 
speech against her, and which lasted 
two days. The jury, after a delibera- 
tion of a half hour, found a verdict of 
“guilty.” A storm of indignation im- 
mediately arose, and a number of dis- 
tinguished men came forward to help 
the unfortunate woman. She had no 
money of her own which she could 
touch, and under the British law the 
estate which should have gone to her 
was now in the possession of the two 
brothers who made the charge and 
who continued their persecution even 
after the conviction. Thanks to the 
generosity of these volunteers, and to 
the magnificent ability of Sir Charles 
Russell, then the leader of the British 
Bar, but now Lord Chief Justice of 
England, so profound an impression 
was made upon the Home Secretary 
that he commuted the sentence from 
capital punishment to life imprison- 
ment. 

Mrs. Maybrick was taken to the 
prison, and in close confinement she 
has remained ever since. She has been 
transferred from one prison to another, 
and in such trans- 
fer has been 
placed in irons 
like the most 
desperate mur- 
derer. 

Heraged moth- 
er, who had be- 
come the Baron- 
ess Caroline de 
Roques, then be- 
gan the enor- 
mous labor of 
demonstrating 
her daughter’s in- 
nocence. It is 
very difficult in 
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law to prove a positive fact at times, 
but it is tenfold more difficult to prove 
a negative one. The Baroness, undaunt- 
ed, set to work upon every clew and 
trail. By degrees she enlisted the 
sympathy and co-operation of many 
influential Englishwomen. Step by 
step they toiled, and step by step 
made discoveries showing almost every 
hour of the married history of both 
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other powerful medicines; that he had 
stated to friends, physicians, and apoth- 
ecaries that he was an arsenic eater ; 
that he always carried arsenic with 
him, and that he was registered as a 
purchaser of arsenic at more than a 
score of druggists’; that during the 
four weeks preceding his last sickness 
he had used heavy amounts of whiskey 
and brandy, quinine and calisaya, cock- 
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the dead husband and the condemned 
wife. Among these they found that 
Mr. Maybrick had so weakened his 
system and his constitution by dis- 
sipation that for years, both before 
and after his marriage, he had lived 
largely upon stimulants and narcotics ; 
that he had consumed immense quan- 
tities of alcoholic drinks, Fowler’s so; 
lution of arsenic, arsenic wafers, arsenic 
pills, and other preparations of that 
deadly drug, and of morphine, cocaine, 
bismuth, quinine, nux vomica, and 


tails and “ pick-me-ups,” and arsenic 
in two or three different forms, and 
also upon some seven or eight occa- 
sions had eaten undue quantities of in- 
digestible food, which would produce 
all the symptoms noticed during his 
last sickness; that the jury had been 
influenced by the judge’s charge, and 
had rendered their verdict under the 
impression that they could not do 
otherwise. 

Work of this sort is slow and expen- 
sive. The Baroness, who is a woman 
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of limited means, soon spent her mod- 


est fortune in her labors, and was com- 
pelled to turn to others for aid. This 
resulted in the formation of the Wom- 
en’s International Maybrick Associa- 
tion. This organization was the result 
of the wise advice of a large number 
of distinguished and _ philanthropic 
women in both England and America. 
Those in England were Mrs. Massing- 
berd, the littérateur ; Mrs. M. M. Cook, 
better known under her pen name of 
“Mabel Collins,” and Mrs. Prindiville, 
one of the leading philanthropists of 
the British metropolis. 

In America the advisers were Dr. 
Helen Densmore, the late Mrs. Harri- 
son, wife of the ex-President; Gail Ham- 
ilton, and Mrs, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
of New York. The organization was 
finally effected in 1895. It was divided 
into two branches, one in England and 
one in America, each with its own 
board of managers. The English com- 
mittee consists of the British women 
mentioned above; the American com- 
mittee of Mrs. Ellen Henrotin, presi- 
dent of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and Societies; Mrs, 
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Elizabeth Cady Stanton ; 
Rev. Phoebe A. Hanna- 
ford, of Sorosis; Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, presi- 
dent of the Association 
for the Advancement of 
Women; Mrs. M. Louise 
Thomas, ex-president of 
Sorosis ; Dr. Harriette C. 
Keatinge, M. A. Hamm, 
and Ida Trafford Bell, 
treasurer. The organiza- 
tion has grown in both 
countries, and has been 
of great aid to the Bar- 
oness and to Mrs. May- 
brick. 

Through their endeav- 
ors considerable money 
has been raised and much 
valuable evidence secured 
and put in the proper 
form. Prominent counsel 
have been employed, and 
the matter submitted to 
the Home Secretary of 
Great Britain. 

Much, however, remains to be done ; 
witnesses must be sought out and 
brought before the proper officials to 
receive their testimony ; clews must be 
traced back; lawyers must be em- 
ployed ; detectives engaged ; and the 
time of physicians, chemists, toxicolo- 
gists, and other witnesses paid for as 
the law directs. Every paper must be 
drawn according to the rules of pro- 
cedure, and everything conducted ac- 
cording to the system in vogue in Eng- 
land’s highest tribunal. This kind of 
work is extremely expensive, and it is 
to meet this expense that the organiza- 
tion has left no stone unturned. The 
Association has done well on both sides 
of the sea, and has active committees 
in nearly every large city in both 
lands. 

Most of its leaders are eminent in 
some walk or field. Dr. Helen Dens- 
more is one of the greatest physicians 
of her native land. She has accumu- 
lated wealth, and spends much of her 
time in travel. She is a splendid public 
speaker. Her arguments are eloquent, 
womanly, and convincing. She is in 
the prime of life, and devotes most of 
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her time to philanthropy and her pro- 
fession, 

Of Mrs. Ellen Henrotin a volime 
might be written. She is the recog- 
nized leader and authority of the wom- 
en’s clubs and societies of America. 
She is very appropriately arcitizen of 
Chicago, and possesses the wonderful 
energy and comprehensive far-sighted- 
ness for which that city isfamous. Her 
chief public work has been the devel- 
opment of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and Societies. This 
great organization, now in its most 
active stage, includes associations in 
every part of the Union, and in twenty 
States has splendid and well-organized 
State branches. New York, for exam- 
ple, showed one hundred and ten en- 
rolled clubs in its November meeting; 
and ten other States are almost as no- 
table in this respect as New York. 

It is estimated that in 1900 the Fed- 
eration will contain five thousand clubs, 
with a membership of at least a half 
million. 

Mrs. Henrotin has been a great pow- 
er in behalf of Mrs. Maybrick, having 
brought her case up, on some forty dif- 
ferent occasions, before the successful 
women’s clubs of the land, and having 
aided in the formation of committees 
and other hard work. 

A minister, journalist, clubwoman, 
orator, author, and business woman is 
the Rev. Phoebe A. Hannaford, of New 
York. She is a unique combination of 
talents and virtues. She is a Quaker 
by birth, and belongs to Nantucket, 
Mass., where she was born, May 6, 
1829. She has preached and lectured 
in every eastern, middle, and western 
State, and was at one time Chaplain of 
the Connecticut Legislature—being the 
first woman to hold that office—and was 
for many years Grand Chaplain of the 
National Order of Good Templars. She 
found time to write some fifteen or 
twenty volumes, including poems, es- 
says, addresses, orations, reviews, and 
histories. Her “Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln,” published in 1865, is still a popu- 
lar book, and it sold over one hundred 
and fifty thousand copies, one of the 
largest sales that any historical work 
ever had in this country. Dr. Hanna- 
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ford has studied the Maybrick case in 
all its details, and is convinced of the 
woman’s innocence and of her restora- 
tion to freedom when the affair is thor- 
oughly investigated by the new Home 
Secretary. 

Our greatest woman-poet, Julia Ward 
Howe, of Boston, is another bright light 
in this movement. Her mere name is 
a tower of strength, but to her name 
she has added her own exertions with 
tongue and pen. Mrs. Howe is one of 
the pioneers of woman’s progress in 
the nineteenth century. She is a New 
Yorker by birth, having been born in 
that city, May 27, 1819. She received 
the best education of her time, and 
supplemented it by private studies in 
German, French, Latin, and Greek. 
She passed much of her young married 
life abroad, but since 1850 has been 
more or less identified with the literary 
society of Boston, Mass. She had a 
strong taste for literature from child- 
hood. She appeared in type when only 
seventeen, by publishing a series of 
reviews and translations. In 1852 she 
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took high rank among the poets of the 
country by her first volume of verse 
entitled “ Passion Flowers.” Since that 
time she has been a steady producer of 
verse and prose of the highest quality. 
Her most popular, if not her greatest, 
poem was the celebrated “ Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” although in the 
days of the great conflict her song of 
“John Brown’s Body” was the one 
which seemed to have won the public 
heart. Her poems, books, lectures, and 
orations have been read or heard by 
millions. Mrs. Howe has been at the 
head of nearly all the great movements 
of the country for the past forty years. 

No more representative American 
woman could have been chosen for 
the Committee than Mrs, M. Louise 
Thomas, who has long been eminent as 
a poet, philanthropist, and advanced 
thinker. 

On both her father and mother’s side 
she comes of old Puritan stock, num- 
bering among her ancestors Governor 
Bradford, the Rev. John Robinson and 
Captain Miles Standish. She was high- 
ly educated, and shortly after complet- 
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ing her studies she met and married 
the Rev. Abel C. Thomas, a talented 
Universalist minister. She worked 
with her husband in church matters, 
and here developed a talent for organ- 
izing, and an executive ability, which 
have been-of vast use to her. She also 
continued her studies and literary work 
when she went to Europe, where she 
made a stay of over two years, She 
utilized her culture in a series of brill- 
iant letters to the American press, 
which were highly praised at the time, 
and gave her an enviable position 
among the leading foreign correspond- 
ents. When the war broke out she. 
was in Philadelphia. She volunteered 
to become a nurse in the military hos- 
pitals in that city, and as nurse or 
member of the sanitary commission 
she devoted her leisure time to caring 
for the sick and wounded soldiers that 
were brought on from the field of ac- 
tion. This varied life gave her all 
sorts of experiences, and brought her 
into contact with organizations, relig- 
ious, literary, scientific, charitable, ar- 
tistic, practical, philanthropic, and hor- 
ticultural, so much so that it may be 
doubted if any prominent American has 
ever had so wide an experience. She 
was active in Sorosis, and was elected 
three times to its presidential chair. 
She was the first treasurer of the Na- 
tional Council of Women, was vice- 
president of the Medico-Legal Society 
of New York, judge of the Silk Culture 
Association of Philadelphia, director of 
the Bee-keepers’ Association, presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Centenary Asso- 
ciation of the Universalist Church, 
which has a membership of thirteen 
thousand ; vice-president of the Diss- 
ton Library, and vice-president of the 
Beneficial Society of the New England 
Conservatory of Music. In 1882 she 
was the United States Envoy who car- 
ried food to the starving Russians, and, 
as such, travelled through the different 
famine districts, doing good every- 
where. Her work at that time en- 
deared her to the noble families of 
Russia and the Imperial Court. After 
this trip she made a long journey to 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, France, 
and Great Britain, In 1892 she wasa 
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delegate to the International Congress 
of Criminal Anthropology, held in 
Brussels, At the present time she is 
not quite so busy, belonging only to 
about thirty-five prominent societies, 
Mrs, Ida Trafford Bell, the treasurer 
of the Committee, is a fine type of the 
New York woman of to-day. She is 
young, highly educated, travelled, pret- 
ty, and extremely attractive in speech 
and action, She is a society favorite 
in New York, London, Paris, and the 
other great cities on either side of the 
Atlantic. She comes of an old Colonial 
family, and belongs to many organiza- 
tions looking toward the amelioration 
of woman’s condition, but devotes most 
of her time to the advancement of the 
cause of athletics. She is a strong ad- 
vocate of the kindergarten for little 
folks; of playgrounds for school-chil- 
dren and the dwellers in crowded tene- 
ment-house districts ; of calisthenics in 
the school curriculum ; of the gymna- 
sium in the high: school, college, and in 
daily life ; of remedial gymnastics for 
the weak and malformed ; and of sun- 
light, fresh air and exercise for all 
women old and young. She believes 
in rowing, swimming, archery, and golf ; 
in pedestrianism and equestrianism ; 
in skating and sailing, and, most of all, 
the bicycle. She is a pioneer wheel- 
woman in this country, and is a recog- 
nized authority upon everything which 
pertains to the silent steel steed. 
Through her exertions, more than 
any other person’s, the science of re- 
medial gymnastics has been introduced 
into our country and is now being de- 
veloped upon a notable scale, It is 
partly of Swedish and partly of German 
origin, It combines the principles of 
the Swedish movement cure with the 
latest ideas of the great German pro- 
fessors. The system is used in nearly 
all the women’s colleges and by many 
of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations. Mrs. Bell’s position in the 
matter is a very thoughtful and philan- 
thropic one. She holds that the gym- 
nasium, the bicycle, or any other form 
of sensible exercise, taken with great 
regularity and with proper care, does 
more than merely strengthen the mus- 
cles involved. It improves the ner- 


vous system, diminishes morbid action 
and growth, increases the strength and 
health of every tissue, and by degrees 
cures the many ailments that come from 
weakness and neglect of the body 
rather than any specific cause. Above 
all, she says, is the increase in beauty 
which it brings about. It clears the 
complexion, brightens the eyes, gives 
an expression of joyousness to the face, 
and increases the beauty of the body 
vastly. 

Of the many workers for the unfor- 
tunate Mrs. Maybrick, Mrs. T. A. Rais- 
beck and Miss Eva A. Raisbeck, of New 
York, deserve a special notice. From 
the first they were convinced of the in- 
nocence of the ill-starred victim of 
criminal law, and have done everything 
in their power to aid her in her attempts 
toward securing either a new trial or 
her release from the unjust judgment 
passed upon her. They are enthusias- 
tic in their support of the Association, 
attending meetings, helping to raise 
funds, securing new members, making 
suggestions as to plans and policies, 
and altogether making themselves in- 
valuable to the Committee. 


Mrs. T. A. Raisbeck. 
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Miss Eva A. Raisbeck. 


Another worker of signal ability and 
effectiveness is Mrs. Cora M. Holahan, 
who is known to the reading public asa 
clever and popular editor and author. 
She has given the Association the bene- 
fit of her voice and pen, and in this 
way has secured for them the atten- 
tion, interest, and sympathy of tens of 
thousands in various parts of the coun- 
try, whom they might not otherwise 
have been able to reach. 

A splendid coadjutor to the May- 
brick Association has been Mrs. Sarah 
E. Fairman, of the Professional Wom- 
an’s League. Mrs. Fairman belongs 
to the intellectual and literary circles of 
the metropolis, and naturally takes a 
deep interest in current events. She is 
a firm advocate of Mrs. Maybrick’s in- 
nocence and has done everything in her 
power to aid in her deliverance. Mrs. 
Fairman takes the ground that Ameri- 
can women, and, above all, women who 
are opposed to the legal slavery of their 
sex, should aid in thismovement. Mrs. 
Maybrick is an American, who by her 
marriage becomes a Briton. She has 
no friends in the latter country, scarce- 
ly even acquaintances. Had she been 
a man American diplomatic officials 
would have looked after her interests 
and have aided her in her defence, but 


being a woman, and a married woman, 
she was as much a stranger to them as 
if she had been born and brought up in 
the very place where she was tried. 

The scientific expert of the Maybrick 
Association is Dr. Harriette Keatinge. 
Dr. Keatinge is a physician of rare abil- 
ity and great accomplishments. She is 
a fine pathologist, chemist, and toxi- 
cologist. She has made a study of poi- 
sons and their effect upon the human 
system; of morbid conditions of the 
stomach and other parts of the gastric 
system, and is certain that Mrs. May- 
brick was not guilty of the crime with 
which she was charged. 

Dr. Keatinge says that if the case 
should be tried again to-morrow it 
would be easy to secure any number of 
eminent specialists and scientific ex- 
perts, who would testify the same. 

It is barely possible that the Asso- 
ciation, in its long and brave struggle 
on behalf of the woman whose name 
they bear, will call attention to the 
criminal procedure of both England and 
America, and so prepare the way for 
legislative improvements in both sys- 
tems. Viewed merely from the philo- 
sophic point of view it is clear that the 
English system can be improved by the 
creation of a court of appeals similar to 
the General Term which is found in 


Mrs. Cora M. Holahan. 
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most of the Amer- 
ican common- 
wealths. On the 
other hand it is 
equally clear that 
the American ap- 
pellate system off- 
ers toO many Op- 
portunities and 
liberties to the pro- 
fessional criminal 
and to the guilty 
prisoner. On the 
one hand there is 
always danger of 
the innocent per- 
son being convict- 
ed, and on the 
other of the guil- 
ty person escaping 
the penalty of the 
law. 

It is also clear 
that some change 
is necessary in both 
countries to re- 
duce the court expenses in criminal 
cases. What with court and clerks’ fees, 
stenographers’ and typewriters’ charges, 
seals, authenticated copies, affidavits 
and acknowledgments, certificates and 
recording charges, only a rich person 
can afford to be tried in a criminal 
court. In Mrs. Maybrick’s case her 
mother’s fortune has been dissipated, 
and thousands of dollars contributed 
by generous women in the cause of 
humanity have been likewise expended 
in carrying on the defence. It is al- 
most as bad in this country, where legal 
expenses increase steadily from year to 
year, and where to-day the very poor 
either go without any legal defence or 
else are compelled to depend upon such 


Mrs. James Fairman. 
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lawyers as the 
court may assign 
to them. 

A third place for 
improvement is to 
be found in the 
Judge’s charge. 
He has to-day, as 
he had in the far 
past, almost unlim- 
ited authority. In 
most instances it 
may be admitted 
the magistrate 
takes no advant- 
age of his author- 
ity, but delivers a 
charge such as 
meets the approv- 
al of the lawyers 
of both sides; but 
now and then a 
man gets upon the 
bench who is cor- 
rupt or eccentric, 
malicious or cyni- 
cal, and he is too apt to take advantage 
of the opportunity he possesses. A law 
compelling him to make his charge con- 
formably to a series of statutory direc- 
tions would prevent this abuse of pow- 
er, and would avoid any such spectacle 
as was presented in the Maybrick trial. 

We only reform our judicial systems 
when we find the need for it from ev- 
ery-day experience. If, therefore, the 
Maybrick trial and the Maybrick As- 
sociation will arouse the attention of 
statesmen, patriots, and legislators to 
the evils which exist and to the im- 
provements which can be created, they 
will have been of incalculable benefit 
to both old England and the new Re- 
public. 

Margherita Arlina Hamm. 
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HE sad remembrance of a hope long lost, 
Will haunt the soul, when grief itself is dead ; 
And memory still counts the bitter cost 
Of wrecked ideals, though sorrow long has fled. 


Wm. Sidney Hillyer. 








George F. Root, D.D. 


THE STORY OF A MUSICAL LIFE. 


he late George F. Root (1820- 
1895) died August 7th, while com- 

posing music. His ruling passion 
was strong in death, although his death 


was unexpected. He was occupying 
his summer cottage at Bailey’s Island, 
Me. The scene at the end was typical 
of his whole antecedent career. He 
was an original, a prolific and versatile 
musician and composer. He was the 
last of the elder school of American 
composers, the pupil and associate of 
Lowell Mason (1792-1872), the co- 
laborer of Henry K. Oliver (1800-1885), 
George J. Webb (1803-1887), and 
William B. Bradbury (1816-1868). 
They were a group of self-taught 
musicians. Asa balladist he excelled 
them all. He was a splendid illustra- 
tion of the historic saying: “ Let me 
write the songs of the people, and I 
care not who may make their laws.” He 
wrote the songs and expressed the 
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sentiments of the multitude, especially 
during the war, when he put into 
rhyme the sentiments of the soldiers 
and of those who stayed at home. He 
was unrivalled in these particulars. His 
songs and tunes did not expire with the 
war. Many have been played and 
sung, On war anniversaries, by the 
veterans at their reunions and on gen- 
eral patriotic occasions. He was also 
a leader of church music, more particu- 
larly by his tunes. He wrote several 
tunes which have become familiar and 
permanent. Residence in Paris from 
1850 to 1854 added to his musical cult- 
ure and widened his acquaintance with 
musicians of European fame. One of 
his experiences while in Paris deserves 
to be related, because it was due to his 
patriotism. It occurred on the Fourth 
of July, 1851, just before the coup d’état 
of Napoleon III. He and six other 
Americans spent the day in Enghien, a 
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suburb of Paris. After dinner in the 
evening in Paris, they adjourned to the 
parlor of their penstone “for a grand 
wind-up.” “We made speeches,” said 
Wr. Root, “and sang songs—the ‘ Star- 
Spangled Banner,’ ‘ America,’ and what- 
ever else we could think of that would 
be appropriate. At last I started ‘The 
Marseillaise’—‘ Ye sons of freedom, 
wake to glory,’ etc. I had not pro- 
ceeded far when good Madame Mafft, 
our landlady, came rushing in. ‘Oh, 
gentlemen, stop, I beg of you,’ she 
said; ‘a crowd is collecting in the 
street—the gendarmes will come—my 
house will be ruined ;’ and she flew to 
the windows, which had been open, and 
shut them violently. ‘Oh, we are only 
celebrating our American Indepen- 
dence,’ one of us said. ‘Well, we are 
not independent enough yet to sing 
“The Marseillaise,”’ she answered.” 
The song had been forbidden by the 
government, although France was then 
nominally a republic. The continuance 
of it would have led to the arrest of the 
American republicans who were inno- 
cent of all hostility-to France. 

Dr. Root’s first successful song was 
“ Hazel Dell.” It was published in New 
York in 1852. All over the land the 
boys whistled and the hand-organs 
played it, and such facts are supreme 
and final tests of popularity. 

He wrote the first song of the war. 
It was entitled, “The First Gun is 
Fired ; may God Protect the Right!” 
Afterward he wrote as circumstances 
and inspirations demanded, and suc- 
ceeded in his endeavor to express the 
emotions of the Northern people and 
soldiers. 3 

He was the discoverer of Henry C. 
Work, the author of “ Marching through 
Georgia.” His account of the discov- 
ery is so graphic that we give it in his 
own language : 

“One day early in the war a quiet 
and rather solemn-looking young man, 
poorly clad, was sent up to my room 
from the store with a song for me to 
examine. I looked at it and then at 
him in astonishment. It was ‘ King- 
dom Coming ’—elegant in manuscript, 
full of bright, good sense and comical 
situations in its ‘darky’ dialect —the 
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words fitting the melody almost as 
aptly and neatly as Gilbert fits Sullivan 
—the melody decidedly good and tak- 
ing, and the whole exactly suited to the 
times. ‘ Did you write this—words and 
music?’ I asked. A gentle ‘Yes’ was 
the answer. « ‘ What is your business, if 
I may inquire?’ ‘I am a printer.’ 
‘Would you rather write music than 
set type?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Well, if this is a 
specimen of what you can do, I think 
you may give up the printing business.’” 
A bargain was quickly made and a 
mutually profitable engagement con- 
tinued for some years, Root aiding 
Work as a musician, and Work writing 
such songs as “Babylon is Fallen,” 
“Wake, Nicodemus,” and “Come Home, 
Father.” Work did not hold the pen of 
a ready writer, as Dr. Root did. Simple 
in language, style, and sentiment as the 
songs were, he spent from a week to 
three weeks upon each one. But the 
end justified the means ; the results the 
painstaking. When the song was fin- 
ished “it was like a piéce of fine mosaic, 
especially in the fitting of words to 
music.” “ Marching through Georgia ” 
is the most popular war and marching 
song to-day as tested by the survival 
of the fittest. It is retrospective of 
victory. It stands in marked contrast 
with Root’s “ Battle-Cry of Freedom,” 
which was an incitement to war and to 
battle. 

“We'll Rally "Round the Flag, Boys,” 
was written on. hearing of President 
Lincoln’s second call to arms. Dr. 
Root was lying on a couch in his 
brother’s residence in Chicago when 
the news reached him, and the words 
and music of the song commenced to 
flit through his brain immediately. 
That afternoon he thought it out and 
the next morning it was written at the 
store. The ink was scarcely dry on the 
paper when the celebrated war-singers, 
Jule and Frank Lombard, came into the 
store in quest of a war-song. “ Here is 
one,” remarked Dr. Root, producing 
his latest, and the singers were delight- 
ed with it. After a few minutes of 
rehearsal they went to the steps of the 
court-house, where a great crowd was 
congregated, and burst forth with the 
song. The public approval was instan- 
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taneous. ‘Two thousand voices caught 
up the patriotic words of the stirring 
refrain, and swelled the battle hymn 
into a mighty chorus. 

It became immediately popular, not 
only at home, where it helped to arouse 
the war spirit, but also in the field, 
where it took first rank among army 
songs. Many a time it was sung in 
battle and strengthened the charge or 
rallied the wavering ranks. In the 
Battle of the Wilderness when a line 
was shattered a major rode to the 
front and grasping the flag held it 
aloft and began to sing: 


‘* We'll rally round the flag, boys, 
We'll rally once again, 
Shouting the battle-cry of freedom.” 


The refrain was taken up by regi- 
ment after regiment. The bleeding, 


shattered ranks began to gather again, 
and amid the roar and shock of battle 
they held their ground, while above all 
the din rose the inspiring chorus : 


** The Union forever, hurrah, boys, hurrah ; 
Down with the traitor, up with the star, 
And we'll rally round the flag, boys, 

Rally once again, 
Shouting the battle-cry of freedom.” 


When it was published the author 
sent the first copy to his wife at North 
Reading, Mass., where the family 
owned and often occupied a farm. The 
wife gave a copy to James R. Murray, 
a pupil of Mr. Root in music, who had 
volunteered and was in camp near by 
at Lynnfield. Murray introduced it 
into the Army of the Potomac. He 
himself wrote a popular ballad entitled 
“Daisy Dene.” In some of the divi- 
sions of the army the “ Battle-Cry” was 
sung when going into action, by order 
of the commanding officers. 

“Just Before the Battle, Mother,” 
was precisely what its title expresses. 
It enunciated the thoughts and condi- 
tion of the soldier on the eve of an 
engagement. No one has ever ex- 
pressed the apprehension and dangers 
of a coming engagement and of a loyal 
soldier so well. By 1886 the song had 
been entered twelve times in the British 
Museum by six different publishers, and 
there were six instrumental arrange- 
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ments of it. Mr. McEwen, an old 
resident of Nashville, Tenn., at whose 
house General Kimball made his head- 
quarters, tells the following story : 

“ About four o’clock, after the Gen- 
eral had left for the field, there lingered 
a colonel, from Indianapolis, in my 
parlor, who asked my daughters to sing 
and play a piece of music. My daugh- 
ters asked him what they should play. 
He replied that he did not know one 
piece from another, except field music. 
I spoke and asked the young ladies to 
sing and playa piece which had recently 
come out, ‘Just Before the Battle, 
Mother.’ At my request they sat down 
and sang, and when about half through, 
as I stepped to the door, a shell ex- 
ploded within fifty yards. Iimmediately 
returned and said, ‘ Colonel, if Iam any 
judge it is just about that time now!’ 
He immediately sprang to his feet and 
ran in the direction of his regiment, but 
before he reached it, or about that time, 
he was shot, the bullet passing through 
him. He was taken to Nashville, and, 
eighteen days after, I received a mes- 
sage from him through an officer, stating 
that he had been shot, and that the 
piece of music the young ladies were 
executing was still ringing in his ears, 
and had been ever since he left my 
parlor on the evening of the battle. In 
April, four months later, after the war 
was over, he had sufficiently recovered 
to travel, when he came to Franklin, 
expressly to get the young ladies to 
finish the song, and relieve his ears. 
His wife and more than a dozen officers 
accompanied him. He found the ladies, 
and they sang and played the piece 
through for him in the presence of all 
the officers, and they wept like chil- 
dren.” 

The story of the origin of “Tramp! 
Tramp! Tramp!” is interesting if not 
unique. It was due, in part, to the 
demand for copy, of printer and pub- 
lisher, although it had been dormant in 
the mind of its author for some time. 
It had been promised but not produced. 
The firm of Root & Cady, Chicago, 
issued a New Year’s extra in 1862, 
called “The Song Messenger of the 
Northwest.” William Root reminded 
his brother George that a promised 
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song was not ready and was liable to 
delay the extra. “We must have that 
song,” he said, “or we cannot get the 
paper into the hands of the people by 
New-Year’s Day ; go write it now while 
it is on your mind.” The author said: 
‘In two hours I brought him the sone. 
We tried it over and he said, ‘I must 
confess I don’t think much of it, but it 
may do.’ I was inclined to agre> with 
him about the music, but, after all, was 
a little disappointed, because I had 
grown quite warm and interested in 
writing the words. They were on a 
subject that was then very near the 
hearts of the loyal people of the North. 
The song was ‘Tramp: Tramp! 
Tramp. the Boys are Marching.’ In 
my case, successes were usually sur- 
prises.” Surprising successes are 
numerous enough in all departments of 
life to constitute an historic rule. 

The song was a prison song; a re- 
view after victory of battle and vic- 
tory, by those who were taken prison- 
ers ; it was an expectation of release 
and renewal of the sight and fellow- 
ship of home and friends. Its popular- 
ity was confined to one year, but in 
that time it yielded a profit to the pub- 
lishers of $10,000. 

The origin of the tune “ Shining 
Shore ” was as follows : 

One day in 1856, when Dr. Root was 
composing and compiling a music-book 
at his old home, his mother came to him 
and laid before him a newspaper, in 
the poetical column of which were the 
words of a hymn written by Rev. David 
Nelson. “ There are some words, 
George, that I would like you to set to 
music,” she said. The first line was : 
“ My days are gliding swiftly by.” Dr. 
Root wrote the music, put it aside and 
nearly forgot the circumstances. Some 
time afterward, needing or being asked 
for something for a new book, he re- 
called the circumstances and the mu- 
sic. He published it, and it was speed- 
ily sung in the Sabbath and week-day 
services of the Evangelical churches at 
home and abroad. 

Singularly enough, Henry Ward 
‘Beecher, a friend of Dr. Root, and a 
visitor at his rural home in North Read- 
ing, Mass., was entirely misled as to 
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the origin of this tune. Beecher’s bi- 
ography, by his son, son-in-law, and 
widow, is phenomenally incorrect. It 
states that the tune was written by a 
Mr. Love of Chicago, in Chicago; but 
Dr. Root himself states that it was 
written by himself in North Reading. 
The biography states that its origin 
was due primarily to a conversation 
between Mr. Beecher and Mr. Love 
relative to the theory of hymn-tunes 
while on a railway train between Brook- 
lyn and Boston. But Dr. Root ac- 
counted for it by a request from his 
mother, made at home in North Read- 
ing. Very probably the biography is 
correct in affirming that the hymn and 
tune were popular with the Brooklyn 
Fourteenth Regiment and its band. 
The hymn was written in the year 1835. 
Rev. David Nelson (1793-1844) was a 
Presbyterian minister, a convert from 
pro-slavery to anti-slavery, a refugee 
from Missouri, secreted in the bushes on 
the banks of the Mississippi River, op- 
posite Quincy, Ill, while waiting for 
friends to cross the river to him. He, 
a pilgrim stranger, wrote on the backs 
of envelopes “ The Christian’s Psalm 
of Life,” which has had more power 
and vitality than Longfellow’s subse- 
quent Psalm. The hymn as thus im- 
provised was to be sung to the tune of 
“Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” of which 
Dr. Root’s tune, which sang itself in 
his mind, is a variation. 

Hezekiah Butterworth, historian of 
hymns and tunes, tells how he rode one 
pleasant June day from Wakefield to a 
bowery old farm in Reading, because 
he had been told that there Dr. George 
F. Root used to live, and that there, 
amid a saintly family, he had been in- 
spired to write many of those tunes 
which have become voices in the 
churches. He knew something of the 
influence of those tunes in gospel work 
and progress ; he thought of the single 
tune called the “ Shining Shore ”’—how 
it had found a place in the memory of 
every American Protestant Christian, 
was well known in England, was a fa- 
vorite in Scotland, was familiar in Ger- 
many, and had gone with the mission- 
ary into all lands. It was his pleasure 
to walk around the old home and amid 
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the orchards and pine-groves where 
such spiritual inspiration was born, and 
he retains pleasant memories of the old 
North Reading “ Willow Farm.” 

It is natural to think of such a musi- 
cal life on earth as that of Dr. Root, 
prolonged and perpetuated in heaven. 
It is not natural to think of him so 
transformed by death and immortality 
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as to be engaged in an entirely new 
and different occupation. He was a 
choir and congregational leader on 
earth, doubtless he is so in heaven, and 
the only differences consist in the.in- 
creased number of the singing hosts 
and the greater volume and sweetness 
of the music. 
James H, Ross. 





PASQUALE. 


HE day was a festa. Pasquale 

felt sure of that, for Francesca 

had put cherry-colored ribbons 
behind his ears and had given him a 
lump of sugar. All this does not take 
place on common days. Besides, Fran- 
cesca herself was in holiday attire, 
with a new crimson head kerchief 
twisted above her dark curls, and from 
the folds of her white neck kerchief 
peeped the string of pink coral beads, 
her finest ornament and most cherished 
possession. 

She came into his shed singing 
“Funiculi, funicula,” in her gayest 
voice, and putting an arm round his 
neck, whispered something in one of 
his long ears. While this was going on 
he waved the free one joyfully about. 
Whatever pleased Francesca made 
Pasquale glad too, for he had an affec- 
tionate heart, and Francesca’s secret 
was a very joyful one. 

Then she began to prepare him for 
the work of the day. He was a little 
fellow, but he was strong and had al- 
ways been used to carry heavy loads 
on his back. Therefore he _ stood 
patiently watching Francesca’s mo- 
tions with his soft brown eyes. First 
she put on his bridle and laid a woollen 
cloth over his back; then she took 
down froma peg the two straw panniers 
which hung down upon each side of 
him by a broad belt across his shoul- 
ders. Next she put upon his back a 
light, wooden tray nearly as long and 
broader than he was himself, with shal- 
low sides and partitions dividing it 


into many compartments. This was 
securely fastened by straps about his 
body and round his neck, and it slanted 
a little downward from his head toward 
his tail. Pasquale felt that the bur- 
dens of the day had begun. But the 
most important part was to come; all 
the rest had only been a preparation. 
Francesca now brought in the vegeta- 
bles. She first filled the straw pan- 
niers with beans and cabbages. Heads 
of lettuce, bunches of beets and carrots 
and celery arranged in bouquets with 
the feathery tops encircled by a piece 
of fringed paper like a nosegay, went 
on top of the tray. In one of the com- 
partments she put oranges, in another 
lemons, figs in a third, ripe and pur- 
ple, resting on their own broad green 
leaves ; in a fourth nespali, yellow and 
red, with a good acid juicy taste, re- 
freshing in warm weather. The tray 
was now full, and sticking a bright 
bunch of flowers in the very centre, 
Francesca stood off to see the effect. 
Pasquale kept as still as a statue. 
Nothing of him could be seen except 
his long ears and his nose with the 
white streak down the middle, and his 
large eyes, his four slender legs, and 
tiny hoofs and his tail; all the rest was 
a confusion of vegetables and fruit and 
green leaves. Francesca laughed as 
she always did at this stage of her 
work, and then taking down from the 
wall a long string of shining pink 
onions, she hung them round his neck 
and looped them up on each side in a 
gay festoon. Pasquale was now ready 

















to begin the serious business of the 
day. A loud voice calling “ Frances- 
ca” warned him that it was time 
to be off. The girl stroked his nose 
gently and led him out of the shed. 
Her father was already standing before 
the house door, his faded blue cap on 
his head and his whip in his hand. 
“Come, hurry now; am I to be kept 
waiting all day, until the vegetables 
wither and everybody in the town has 
bought his dinner of someone else?” 

“Pasquale is ready, father,” said 
Francesca, giving the bridle into his 
hand. ‘Tomasso cracked his whip 
noisily in the air, then looking sharply 
at the girl, said: “It’s easy to see which 
one of the king’s ships has come into 
port. The whole town will know that 
as soon as they see you, my girl. Here, 
give me a kiss and don’t get quite so 
red in the face,” and Tomasso laughed 
noisily and went off down the narrow 
street. 

Pasquale passed a number of his 
friends, some drawing carts loaded 
with heavy wares of different kinds, 
others being driven before vehicles in 
which lounged several men, smoking 
and laughing, each one bigger than the 
little donkey who drew them all. Pas- 
quale nodded his head to his friends 
in passing, and thought gratefully 
how much better off he was than many 
that he knew. True, his master was 
not always in a good humor, especially 
when people would not buy as much 
as he wished to sell, and he grew 
angry when Pasquale was tired and did 
not go as fast as he desired. Then he 
would use his whip, and the padrone’s 
hand was heavy, heavier perhaps than 
he himself realized, Pasquale thought ; 
for the padrone was not a cruel man 
like so many that he met every day, 
ill-using their poor beasts that were so 
weak from starvation they could hardly 
walk under their heavy loads. But 
Tomasso had no need to be angry on 
this day, for Francesca’s clever fingers 
had arranged the tray so temptingly, 
and with so much skill, that many 
persons turned back to admire and 
ended by buying some of the good 
things. 

What a tangle the narrow streets 
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were, horses and wagons and men and 
women and children, all bent on their 
own business. It was hard work to 
make one’s way successfully through 
this throng, and then the noises were 
confusing enough in themselves, with 
everybody shouting out his wares at 
the top of his lungs. Tomasso was 
not behindhand in this either, and 
Pasquale felt rather proud of the pa- 
drone’s loud voice, since it was not 
turned against himself. They went 
along past the shops where the tor- 
toise-shell ornaments were displayed in 
the windows, combs and brushes and 
pins for the hair, and past the shops 
full of bright red and pink coral such 
as Francesca’s sailor sweetheart had 
given her before he went to sea last 
autumn. Pasquale remembered very 
well how Carlo had leaned across his 
back to clasp it about her neck, and 
how he had then kissed her for the 
first time, and she had promised that 
they should be betrothed and married 
when Carlo came back from sea in the 
spring. Pasquale remembered feeling 
quite jealous of Carlo on thjs occasion, 
for Francesca had gone out with his 
arm about her waist, and had forgotten 
to stroke his nose and wish him good- 
night as she always did. But after 
Carlo went away to sea Francesca had 
been kinder to Pasquale than ever, for 
she often used to steal into his shed 
and put her arm about his neck, and 
ask him whether he remembered the 
last day that they had all spent there 
together, and then she would lay her 
cheek against his neck. Pasquale felt 
sure that all this affection could not be 
solely on Carlo’s account. He was 
thinking of these things when they 
turned a corner and saw before them a 
forest of masts and spars. They were 
now on the broad esplanade along the 
bay, and the harbor was full of vessels 
of all sizes, from small fishing-boats to 
a great ship-of-war which stood off 
some distance from shore riding at 
anchor with the Italian flag flying from 
her topmost peak. ‘Tomasso pulled 
the bridle as a sign to Pasquale to stop 
while he watched something intently 
which was going on aboard this vessel. 
They were lowering a boat over her 
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side; several officers in uniform got 
into it; it was manned by a number 
of sailors who rowed toward the shore 
with quick, regular strokes. As the 
boat drew near the landing Tomasso 
waved his cap in the air, and then 
was presently embracing heartily a 
young man with a brown skin and 
merry black eyes. Suddenly this 
young man exclaimed joyfully : “ Why, 
it’s Pasquale. He’s so covered up I 
didn’t see him,” and he came around 
and began to stroke the donkey’s nose. 
Then Pasquale recognized Carlo and 
, he rubbed his head against his arm in 
token of welcome. Carlo had always 
spoken kindly to him—and what was 
this that he was holding out to him 
now, this fragrant, delicious morsel; 
not sugar? Yes, actually sugar. Pas- 
quale ate it, overcome by his good 
fortune. Two pieces of sugar in one 
day! Was there in Naples so fortunate 
a donkey? He thought not. Witha 
parting “ Addio, the women are wait- 
ing for you,” ‘Tomasso shook the 


bridle and they continued their way, 
while Carlo, laughing happily, turned 


in the contrary direction. Pasquale 
felt a tinge of disappointment at the 
thought that he would not be present 
at the meeting, but he remembered the 
two lumps of sugar and felt that he had 
had his measure of bliss. 

They were now passing through the 
quarter known as Santa Lucia, and as 
it is near the sea, men and women were 
selling fish and mussels and oysters, 
opened out into large earthenware 
bowls, from little wooden booths 
placed along the street. Tomasso 
bargained with one of the women for 
a fish in exchange for a couple of cab- 
bages and a handful of figs. ‘So, my 
friend, you’re to have a feast at your 
house to-night, and a wedding is not 
so far off either, or my eyes are not so 
sharp as they used to be,” and she 
looked slyly in the direction of the sea. 

“Right, Donna Anna, right as usual. 
We shall have a wedding and expect 
all our friends to come and help us 
make merry.” 

“Your Francesca is a good girl and 
a pretty one, and deserves the fine hus- 
band she will get, Signor Tomasso.” 
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“Thank you, Donna Anna. I re- 
member when you were even hand- 
somer yourself, and how you caught 
as many hearts as you have fish hang- 
ing on that bunch there.” 

“Enough, enough, you had always 
a smooth tongue in your head, To- 
masso,” said the woman, laughing. 
“Here, take these oysters home with 
you to celebrate Carlo’s return, and 
don’t stop to thank me.” Pasquale 
listened to this talk, and though he 
could not believe that Donna Anna, 
the fishwife, with her broad hips and 
wrinkled, weather-beaten face had ever 
looked in the least like his pretty 
slender Francesca, still he-was pleased 
to hear about the oysters, for he knew 
that Francesca liked them, though for 
his part he could not understand why. 

The padrone walked on, singing a 
gay Neapolitan song, for he was in high 
spirits, and this was certainly a satis- 
faction. 

But the crowning event of the day 
was yet tocome. As they passed by 
the gate of a large garden, in the cen- 
tre of which stood a fine house, a lady 
came out. Pasquale looked at her and 
she looked at him. He saw her smile, 
and at the same instant heard her 
speaking in a sweet voice to the pa- 
drone. 

Then to Pasquale’s wonder, for such 
a thing had never happened before to 
himself or any friend of his, they fol- 
lowed the lady through the gate and 
up onto the porch. A little girl stood 
in the doorway, who clapped her hands 
and cried: “Oh! what a dear, funny 
little donkey.” Then while Pasquale 
stood very still, with Tomasso holding 
his bridle, the lady sat down and made 
a picture of him, just as he was, vege- 
tables and all. This was such an honor 
that Pasquale wanted to hang his head 
for shame, but thinking that this was 
not what the lady wanted, he held it 
up instead, quite proudly. When the 
picture was finished the little girl 
brought it to show to Pasquale, say- 
ing: “There, sir, that is just exactly 
how you look! Are you not pleased 
with yourself?” And he really could 
not help feeling proud to see whata 
very fine pair of long ears he had. 
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Then while the lady put a sum of 
money into Tomasso’s hand which 
made him say “Mille gratia” many 
times over, the little girl stood strok- 
ing Pasquale’s nose. 

Just as the padrone was about to 
lead him away, she called out: “Stop 
a moment. Mamma, we have given 
nothing to the little donkey. He de- 
serves a present too,” and ina moment 
she had run into the house and out 
again with something in her hand. 
Pasquale felt what was coming; he 
knew what it would. be long before it 
reached his nose. If he could he 
would have shouted “sugar” out 
loud, but as he could not, he ate it in 
silence. After all, there are some joys 
too deep to put into words, and for 
Pasquale three lumps of sugar in a 
day was sucha joy. By this the twi- 
light was coming on, and it was time 
to return home. As they trudged 
along, the stars began to shine out and 
the lamps were lighted in the streets, 
and the music of guitars and man- 
dolins sounded from the open door- 
ways and balconies. At last Pasquale 
caught sight of a well-known group 
sitting about the doorstep—the fat, 
good-looking Donna Lucia seated in 
the middle with her daughter upon one 
side of her and Carlo upon the other. 
There was a bustle as Tomasso came 
up, and Francesca rose quickly and led 
Pasquale away into the shed. As she 
was bending over him, somebody else 
came into the shed and took her sud- 
denly into his arms and held her there 
so long that Pasquale began to think 
he never meant to let her go again, 
and growing impatient, he went up and 
pushed his nose against her arm. At 
this they both laughed and went to 
work together to unload him and make 
him comfortable for the night. Pas- 
quale found out from their talk that 
they were to be married very soon, and 
would go away to live in a little house 
near the sea; for Carlo had saved up 
all his money to buy the few pieces of 
furniture they would need, and Fran- 
cesca had the linen of her own spin- 
ning all ready. While they were lin- 
gering and talking, Donna _ Lucia’s 
voice was heard calling them in to 
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supper, and with a parting word to Pas- 
quale they went out of the shed hand 
in hand. The little donkey went to 
sleep as fast as he could, in order that 
no sad thoughts of parting might mar 
the evening of this glorious day, and 
his dreams were sweet, sugary ones. 

He would not have slept so sound- 
ly if he had known what wonderful 
changes fortune had in store for him. 

The day before the wedding Fran- 
cesca, Carlo, and Tomasso came to- 
gether into his shed. Instead of putting 
on his load as usual, Francesca brushed 
his coat nicely and made him as neat 
and spruce as possible, while the others 
looked at him and talked. Presently 
Francesca said: “I shall miss him 
dreadfully.” 

“But, after all, you will not live here 
after to-morrow yourself,” urged Carlo. 

“If I get a large price for him I shall 
agree to sell him at once, you may be 
sure of that.” This was in Tomas- 
so’s loud voice. 

“The Admiral’s lady has promised 
that he shall have a good home and be 
always well cared for,” added Carlo, 
wishing to comfort Francesca. 

“Yes, I am sure he will be better off 
than he has: been with us. It is the 
kindest thing to let him go,” and she 
patted his neck. Then, without giving 
him time to think over what he had 
heard, they led him out, and Carlo and 
Francesca together took him through 
the town and stopped at the very gate 
through which he had gone to have his 
picture made only a few days before. 

The same lady and the same little girl 
came out to meet them, and this time 
they not only went up onto the porch, 
but into the house itself. The lady 
was handsomely dressed, and through 
an open door Pasquale saw a table 
covered with silver and glass and china, 
and heard the servants saying that a 
party of English officers were coming 
to lunch with the Admiral and his wife. 
Pasquale remembered this afterward, 
for at the time he was so bewildered by 
the strangeness of his surroundings 
that he realized nothing of all that was 
happening to him, until after a while 
Francesca’s voice told him to hold up 
his head. He obeyed, and saw in front 
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of him a handsome little donkey, not 
much bigger than a very large dog, all 
decorated with ribbons and flags—wear- 
ing a bridle hung with tinkling bells— 
and with beautifully varnished hoofs. 
Beside him were standing Carlo and 
Francesca, and the Admiral’s lady and 
the little girl. 

Pasquale turned about in surprise, 
and the gay-looking donkey turned 
about too. They all laughed and the 
child said: “He doesn’t know himself 
in the glass.” Then Pasquale under- 
stood, but at the same time it came into 
his mind that it was alla mistake about 
Francesca’s wedding, and that it was he 
who was the bride, whom everybody 
was dressing. Now, the lady left the 
room and they could hear the guests 
arriving and sitting down to the table. 

Then Francesca took Pasquale’s nose 
between her hands and told him quite 
seriously what it all meant. That there 
was in the next room an English officer 
who had told the Admiral’s wife that, 
of all the sights of Naples, he admired 
most the little donkeys, with their large 
heads, and tiny hoofs and willing backs. 
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“T would like of all things to have one 
to take home to England to my chil- 
dren.” 

As Francesca came to this part of the 
story the door opened and a servant 
beckoned them. Francesca gave Pas- 
quale a last hug and led him out into 
the hall. Inside the dining-room they 
heard the Admiral’s wife say: ‘“ Cap- 
tain Thomas, here comes my surprise,” 
and at the same moment Francesca 
opened the door and led Pasquale in. 

Then such a shouting and clapping 
of hands and laughing as there was. 
The little donkey felt quite overcome, 
but a tall, kind-looking man got up 
instantly, and taking his bridle, led 
him to his place at the table, and gave 
hima lump of sugar. Pasquale felt his 
heart grow light. Captain Thomas 
understood the feelings of a donkey. 
Then there was a great clinking of wine- 
glasses, and everybody drank his health. 
It was the proudest moment of his life, 
for there in the doorway stood his dear 
Francesca, courtesying and drinking a 
glass of wine too, and not far behind 
her was Carlo doing the same. 


Mary Thornhill Porter. 
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ROM out the gloom 


Of the winter’s loom 

Floats the breath of wakening flowers; 
The wind, with a bound, 
Leaps over the ground 

And kisses the sunlit hours. 


The twittering note 


From a swallow’s throat 
Falls softly from under the eaves; 


A violet cup 
Looks shyly up 


And flirts with the whispering leaves. 


May Phillips Tatro. 

















American Naval Heroes. 


Wickes, Dale, Conyngham, and Johnston. 


John Paul Jones. 








II. 


N our first paper we had to deal with 
the operations of the new navy as 
instituted by Washington in the 

summer of 1775 and taken up and en- 
larged by the Continental Congress, 
stimulated by the earnest advocacy of 
John Adams. 

These operations were confined to 
American waters and directed toward 
the protection of commerce, the de- 
fence of seaport towns, and the capture 
of needed munitions of war on board 
in-coming British vessels and intended 
for the soldiers of King George. 

The success of the little cruisers, and 
the building by Congress of formidable 
ships of war able to inflict serious loss, 
not only on British commerce but as 
well on the proud British navy, had so 
emboldened the infant government that 
they entrusted Benjamin Franklin, their 
commissioner to the court of Versailles, 
to an American brig-of-war the Re- 
prisal, Captain Lambert Wickes, bear- 
ing a letter from Congress to the King 
of France. Should the vessel have 
been captured, this act might have lost 
to the colonies their independence, as 
Franklin had already secured the friend- 
ship and aid of France, and this visit 
completed the desirable alliance. 

Captain Wickes did more than deliver 
his passenger in safety : he furnished to 
the commissioner an object-lesson of 
the possibilities of carrying on an ag- 
gressive naval warfare in British waters, 
for on the voyage Wickes captured two 
British brigs laden with cargoes of wine 
and brought them safely into port at 
Nantes, December 7, 1776. Inthe face 


of a defiant protest made by the Brit- 
ish ambassador to the King of France, 
Captain Wickes sold his prizes, disguised 
his brig as a merchantman and cruised 
on the coast of England, during which 
time he captured three British mer- 
chantmen and brought them as prizes 
into the French port, trophies of his 
daring. Tomake a show of respect for 
the protest of the British ambassador, 
the French king ordered Captain Wickes 
to leave the harbor, and sailing out 
upon the high seas, he there made a 
mock auction of his prizes and under 
new owners the ships all returned to 
port. ; 

In the spring of 1777 the brig Lex- 
ington and the ten-gun cutter Dolphin 
joined the Reprisal, and Franklin or- 
dered this little squadron to make a 
dash around the coast of Ireland and 
to capture or destroy any English ships 
they might meet. The Lexington was 
commanded by Captain Johnston, with 
Richard Dale as second officer. Dale 
was at this time twenty years of age. 
He had served in the American navy 
from its earliest beginning and had 
already been twice taken prisoner by 
the British. 

During an absence from Nantes of two 
months this squadron captured four- 
teen prizes, and in August, 1777, as they 
were approaching port with their fleet, 
augmented to seventeen vessels, they 
were attacked by a British line-of-battle- 
ship of seventy-four guns. Captain 
Wickes so manceuvred his fleet as to 
avoid capture, and with the Reprisal 
bringing up the rear, he narrowly es- 
caped a broadside from the enemy as 
he gained the harbor. This exploit 
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Benjamin Franklin, Commissioner to France in 1775. 


created so great a commotion through- 
out Europe that France was obliged to 
order the American ships to leave her 
territory. 

On her return homeward the Reprisal 
foundered off the Banks of Newfound- 
land in a gale, and those on board, in- 
cluding the gallant captain, perished, 
one sailor only escaping to tell the tale 
of disaster. 

The Lexington, cruising in the Bay of 
Biscay, fell in with the British cutter 
Alert, and after a valiant fight lasting 
twq hours, during which time the Lex- 
ington used up all of her*ammunition, 
she set all sail to escape, but in her dis- 
abled condition was overtaken, and to 
save needless slaughter, Captain John- 
ston surrendered, and with Lieutenant 
Dale and the crew was confined in 
Mill Prison, Plymouth, where after suf- 
fering untold hardship, they finally suc- 


ceeded in making their escape after 
weeks of surreptitious labor, actually 
digging their way out under the walls 
of the prison, using only their fingers 
and carrying the dirt in their pockets 
until they could, while the sentry’s back 
was turned, quietly distribute it while 
out for daily exercise. Dale was re- 
captured, thrown into the “ black hole”’ 
of the prison and treated with still 
greater indignity. He again escaped, 
this time in the disguise of a British 
soldier, thus walking boldly through the 
gate of the prison in the presence of 
the sentry and into liberty. To his 
dying day Dale would not disclose the 
means by which he obtained the uni- 
form. Upon reaching Paris he joined 
John Paul Jones in his memorable 
cruise on the Bon Homme Richard, as 
his first lieutenant. 

We cannot take up the story of the 
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chief hero of this paper without first 
making brief record of another of the 
pioneers in adventure on the British 
coast, Gustavus Conyngham. 

Franklin had purchased secretly the 
swift sailing English cutter Surprise, 
and given her to the command of Co- 
nyngham. In May, 1777, off the coast 
of Holland, he captured two British 
brigs and carried them into the French 
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frequent and continuous that a large 
fleet was sent out by the British admi- 
ralty to capture him, and he escaped 
with his vessel to Ferrol, in Spain, and 
thence returned to the United States, 
but on his next course was captured and 
imprisoned. 

These successful exploits coming to 
the knowledge of Congress determined 
the future field of operation for the 


Richard Dale, U. S. N., First-Lieutenant with Jones on the ‘‘Bon Homme Richard."’ 


port. The protest of Lord Stormont 
caused the French king to return the 
prizes and imprison Conyngham and his 
crew, whom, however he soon after re- 
leased. Franklin then purchased the 
cutter Revenge, and with her Conyng- 
ham captured prizes right and left, 
most of which, to avoid a recurrence of 
his former experience, he burned. His 
exploits were most venturesome. He 
had his vessel repaired in English ship- 
yards by English workmen, and he 
bought provisions in English and Irish 
towns. His depredations became so 


American navy and secured to John 
Paul Jones the opportunity to win im- 
mortal fame, and, fighting under the 
Stars and Stripes, to be the first to bring 
down the ensign of the royal navy and 
humiliate 


“* Ye mariners of England, 
That guard her native seas, 
Whose flag has braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze.” 


This daring naval hero was born at 
Arbingland, in the parish of Kirkbean, 
Scotland, July 6, 1747, the fifth child of 
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John Paul, an humble gardener, who for 
a portion of his life served in the house- 
hold of the Earl of Selkirk. His birth- 
place was one of the most picturesque 
localities of Scotland, being near the 
shores of the Firth of Solway. Here 
the boy was the constant companion of 
seafaring men. He entertained and 
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the elements of navigation and a con- 
siderable knowledge of the French lan- 
guage. 

When he was twelve years of age he 
was bound, at Whitehaven, apprentice 
to the merchant marine service, on 
board a vessel engaged in the tobacco 
trade with the American Colonies. In 


John Paul Jones. 
From the engraving by Longacre from the Peale portrait. 


amused his playmates by constructing 
miniature navies, using chips for ships, 
and manceuvring rival fleets in well- 
conducted sea-fights, giving imperious 
commands to imaginary sailors as they 
engaged in an apparently bloody bat- 
tle. 

The parish school at Kirkbean had 
afforded him a good primary education, 
and to it he had added by home study 


this service he found but limited time, 
and that generally late at night, to 
give to the study of navigation. On 
his first voyage to Virginia he visited 
his oldest brother, William Paul, who 
had married a Virginia girl and settled 
on a plantation near Fredericksburg. 
It was during this visit that the boy 
first imbibed the spirit of liberty, as it 
was, even at that early day (1760), the 
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fireside talk and fond hope of the colon- 
ists of Virginia. 

He returned with his ship to White- 
haven, and soon after his indenture of 
apprenticeship was cancelled through 
the failure of his employer, and he ob- 
tained an appointment as third mate on 
a vessel engaged in the African slave 
trade. He made two or more voyages 
between the coast of Africa and the 
West Indies, where the slaves were sold, 
but seems to have become dissatisfied 
with the business, either through a re- 
volt in his mind, so early charged with 
the spirit of liberty, or by reason of dis- 
appointment in the pay and rewards the 
business afforded him. His own cor- 
respondence points to the former rea- 
son. At any rate we find that while 
the brig was in the West Indies, he took 
passage on board a Scotch brigantine 
bound for his boyhood home. On this 
voyage the captain and mate both died 
from yellow fever and young Paul took 
her in hand and safely brought her into 
port. For this service the owner re- 


warded him by making him master and 
supercargo of the vessel, and he con- 


tinued to trade with the West Indies 
and the colonies until about 1768, when 
he was made master of a 
large London ship in the 
West Indies trade. In 1770 
complaint was lodged 
against him at Tobago for 
cruelty in the punishment 
of a sailor who was the lead- 
erofarevolt. Captain Paul 
was forced to go through a 
long trial before a British 
jury, who, after six months’ 
delay, failed to render a ver- 
dict, and to justify himself 
he made an affidavit, which 
he sent to his home at Kirk- 
bean, proclaiming his inno- 
cence and accused his ene- 
mies of a conspiracy to take 
his life. He thereupon left 
the service and took pass- 
age for Virginia, having de- 
termined to leave the sea 
and devote his time to 
agriculture and study. His 
brother William died in 
1773, and as he had no 
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children and left no will, John under- 
took the management of the estate. 

In 1775 his income from property at 
Tobago, which he had left in charge of 
agents, ceased, and this forced him to 
find some more profitable employment 
than planting, and attracted by the 
early exploits of the New England sea- 
men, he saw his opportunity to serve 
his adopted country by giving to her 
the benefit of his experience as a navi- 
gator. He went to Philadelphia, where 
he offered his services to the Naval 
Committee of the Continental Con- 
gress, and accepted a commission as 
senior first lieutenant in the new navy. 
It was about this time that he assumed 
as his patronymic the name of Jones. 
His reason for doing this does not ap- 
pear either in his own account of his 
life or in that of any of his biographers. 

He was made second officer of the 
Alfred, 30 guns, and as Lieutenant 
Jones he was the first naval officer to 
hoist the American naval flag under a 
salute of 13 guns. This flag then con- 
sisted of 13 stripes and a pine-tree, 
with a rattlesnake coiled at the roots 
as if about to spring. Underneath 
was the motto, “ Don’t Tread on Me.” 


The Pine Tree Flag. 


The flag was of white bunting, on which was a green pine-tree, and upon the reverse the 
motto, + 


tto, ‘‘ Appeal to Heaven.’ 
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Under Esek Hopkins, the first com- 
mander-in-chief of the new navy, he 
sailed on the expedition that capt- 
ured New Providence, and on the re- 
turn of the fleet to New London took 
part in his first naval fight in the en- 
gagement of the Cabot, Alfred, and 
Columbus with the British frigate Glas- 
gow, 24 guns, off Block Island. Dur- 
ing the fight Lieutenant Jones was 
between decks serving the first battery 
of the Alfred, and had no voice in the 
direction of the battle, and therefore 
no blame could attach to him for the 
failure to capture the Glasgow. He 
was then promoted to the captaincy of 
the Providence, 12 guns and 70 sailors, 
and reported to New York where he re- 
cruited marines to strengthen the new 
navy. He convoyed vessels loaded 
with cannon and army supplies be- 
tween Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia. ‘This was a dangerous service, 
as the sea was swarming with British 
war-ships ready to swoop down on any 
Yankee vessels. 

On August 8, 1776, he received from 
John Hancock, President of Congress, 
his commission as captain of the 
Providence, with directions to operate 
against the navy of Great Britain, and 
with her he cruised six weeks, during 
which time he captured sixteen prizes, 
and by his skilful seamanship  suc- 
ceeded in evading the British frigate 
Solway off Bermuda, and afterward 
kept up a tantalizing running fight with 
the British frigate Milford. He cruised 
as far north as Canso, where he capt- 
ured three schooners and nine fishing- 
vessels. After removing the valuable 
cargo to his own vessel and such crafts 
as he wished to carry into port, he 
transferred the captured crews to the 
remaining vessels, and provided them 
with provisions necessary to carry 
them home to England. In Novem- 
ber he attacked a coal fleet at Cape 
Breton, rescued the American sailors, 
prisoners in the coal mines there, and 
captured three ships, which, however, 
his old enemy the Milford succeeded 
in cutting out from his fleet. He also 
captured a large British transport 
laden with provisions and clothing, 
and a privateer from Liverpool, which 
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he armed and manned and gave to 
the command of Lieutenant Saunders. 
Upon his return from this cruise, after 
disposing of his prizes in Boston and 
being relieved of the care of his prison- 
ers, he was without a command, but 
did not cease to advise the govern- 
ment as to the needs of the new navy, 
and suggested many ways in which it 
could be improved and strengthened. 

The jealousy existing in Congress be- 
tween the North and South operated 
to divide the counsels of the marine 
committee, and he was superseded in 
command by men far his inferior in 
naval experience and skill. It was not 
until May, 1777, that his claims to a 
high command were recognized, when 
he was made commander of the new 
sloop-of-war Ranger, his commission 
bearing date June 14, 1777, and on that 
same date Congress had resolved as 
follows: “That the flag of the United 
States should be thirteen stripes, alter- 
nate red and white; that the union 
be thirteen stars, white on a blue 
field representing a new constellation.” 
This new flag was sent to the new 
sloop-of-war Ranger, and it thus fell to 
John Paul Jones to be the first Ameri- 
can naval officer to run up the stars 
and stripes to the mast-head of a 
United States naval vessel, as it had 
been in 1775 to hoist to the mast-head 
of the Alfred the pine-tree and rattle- 
snake flag. 

On November 1, 1777, the Ranger 
sailed from Portsmouth, N. H., flying 
the stars and stripes, and with her John 
Paul Jones was to follow up, on the 
British coast, the successes achieved 
by Wickes, Dale, Conyngham, and 
Johnston. 

Jones carried a letter signed by John 
Hancock, President of Congress, to the 
American commissioner at the Court of 
Versailles, Franklin, Deane and Lee, 
designating him as the commander of 
the American navy in Europe. His 
policy was to strike sharp and sudden 
blows on the unprotected commerce of 
Great Britain, and to make daring in- 
cursions on the towns and villages on 
the sea-coast, plundering and burning, 
and thus teaching by object-lessons the 
methods pursued by her soldiers and 
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sailors on unprotected cities and towns 
in America. Upon his arrival he ex- 
pected to find ready for him a large 
man-of-war with such other swift sail- 
ing frigatesas would make up a respect- 
able fleet. Franklin promised to give 
him the ship-of-war Indian, then build- 
ing at Amsterdam. The British am- 
bassador however would not allow the 
ship to leave the stocks, and Franklin 
was obliged to present her to the King 
of France before her release could be 
secured. This and other disappoint- 
ments delayed his aggressive move- 
ments until April, 1778, he in the mean- 
time occupying his sloop in convoying 
American vessels in and out of port 
and in cruising between Nantes and 
Brest. 

Tiring of this inactive life, and find- 
ing no immediate prospect of obtaining 
additional vessels to make up a fleet, 
he set sail on his little craft, April 10, 
1778, on what proved to be a most 
memorable cruise. 

The exploits of Wickes, Dale, Con- 
yngham, and Johnston had already 
alarmed the inhabitants along the coast. 


Jones was a Scotchman by birth, al- 
though a thorough American by choice 
and adoption, and to him capture meant 


death as a traitor and pirate. But he 
had adopted the motto wise and old, 
“Be bold! be bold!” and success for 
the cause he had espoused, rather than 
the honors it would bring, blinded him 
to fear. His chief reliance was. on his 
knowledge of the waters and his thor- 
ough seamanship, and his refusal to 
discount danger or anticipate defeat 
were the heaviest guns in his armament. 
He decided to direct his operations 
against Whitehaven and its vicinity, 
where his boyhood days had been spent 
and where he was personally known. 
On the fourth day out from Brest, 
when in St. George’s Channel, the 
Ranger captured an English brigantine, 
and after securing her crew set her on 
fire. Three days later, when off Dublin, 
Jones captured the ship Lord Chatham, 
bound for London. This prize he 
manned and sentinto Brest. The next 
day he encountered the British sloop-of- 
war Drake, but avoided a set-to by out- 
sailing her, when he put into the harbor 
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at Whitehaven where he had planned to 
land and capture the town. The wind 
shifting, however, he was obliged to head 
seaward to avoid being blown ashore. 
The next day he captured a schooner 
and sloop, both of which he scuttled 
and sank. He then determined to sur- 
prise the Drake at her moorings at 
night. To this end he cleared the decks 
of the Ranger, concealed her guns, and 
placing the grapnels ready at hand, sta- 
tioned a boarding party with pikes and 
cutlasses ready to dash over her side. 
He put out his lights and with a cap- 
tured fisherman at the wheel, who had 
informed him of her location, he made 
for the harbor. As they approached 
the Drake her bow was pointed seaward 
and Jones, whose hand had never left 
the wheel, with a sudden turn sent the 
Ranger athwart her cable, bringing up 
on her bow. His order, “ Let go the 
anchor,” was immediately obeyed, but it 
failed to drop and the Ranger shot past 
the Drake in the darkness. At this 
Jones with his own hand cut the cable 
which held the anchor, and as it dropped 


-to the bottom of the bay the Ranger 


kept her course, scarcely checked by the 
accident. Jones headed her for White- 
haven where he effected alanding. At 
the head of a party of thirty men in 
small boats he gained the fort, locked the 
sleeping garrison in the guard-houses, 
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Plan of Jones’s Operations in the Irish Sea. 
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Henry Laurens, American Ambassador to France in 1781. 


spiked the guns, and fired a number of 
the vessels in the harbor, of which there 
were at the time two hundred and twen- 
ty seeking shelter from the late storm. 


Daylight and the illumination from the- 


burning vessels so lighted up the place 
as to disclose their bold operations 
and the awakened inhabitants gathered, 
upon the wharves before Jones had been 
re-enforced by the other boats from the 
Ranger, and he was obliged to take to 
his boats and return to the sloop. 

He then ran over to the peninsula 
at the mouth of the Dee, where the 
Earl of Selkirk had his country resi- 
dence on St. Mary’s Isle. His plan was 
to seize the Earl and hold him as a 
hostage to insure the release of the 
American seamen incarcerated on board 
the prison ships in America and in Mill 
Prison, Plymouth. Upon landing they 
found Lady Selkirk and the family at 
breakfast, but the Earl was absent and 
the plan failed. The men demanded 
some return for their venture, and 
Jones allowed them to take the silver 
plate from the table, and with difficulty 
prevented their ransacking the house. 
This proceeding greatly incensed the 
people of the coast and, as reported, was 
a serious charge against Jones, losing 
him friends both in France and America. 
In a letter to Lady Selkirk, which was 


extensively published, he explained his 
action and the generous motive that 
led to the raid. This letter was a frank 
and manly statement of his motive in 
taking up arms against his countrymen, 
recited the outrages perpetrated against 
the persons and property of Americans, 
described the scenes enacted in the 
sea-fight between the Drake and Ranger 
with much grace of composition and 
power of description, declared his ob- 
ject in taking up the cause of Ameri- 
can Independence to be the high- 
est ambition of man, and avowing that 
he was not influenced by prospect of 
gain. He appealed to her to influence 
her husband to direct his good offices 
to the promotion of peace with the 
colonies, and to a generous and humane 
exchange of prisoners, and avowed his 
purpose to purchase and restore to her 
the plate at the earliest moment possi- 
ble. Franklin characterized this epistle 
as “A gallant letter, which must give 
her ladyship a high opinion of the writ- 
er’s generosity and nobleness of mind.” 

When the prize property was sold 
after long delay Jones purchased the 
plate at an exorbitant price, in conse- 
quence of the notoriety his letter had 
given it, and restored it to the Earl of 
Selkirk, who in return formally ac- 
knowledged its receipt. 

These two exploits of the Ranger so 
alarmed the whole line of sea-coast 
towns that beacon fires were burned on 
every headland. The Drake put out 
of Carrickfergus Bay determined to 
capture the daring “ pirates.’”’ Jones was 
in just the humor to meet her in an 
open sea-fight and test the mettle of the 
two battle-ships. 

As they approached each other Jones 
disguised his vessel as a merchantman 
and keeping stern to, so deceived the 
Englishman that a boat was sent out to 
determine her character. Jones quietly 
took them on board as his prisoner- 
guests. The Ranger then put out from 
the shore so as to gain sea-room, and 
this movement discovered the character 
of the vessel, and the Drake closed the 
engagement with the Yankee craft. 

An exchange of broadside was fol- 
lowed by a running fight broadside to 
broadside, their armament being about 
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equal. A crowd of witnesses to the 
fight lined the shores. The well di- 
rected fire from the Ranger played 
havoc with the spars, rigging, and sides 
of the Drake as well as with the men 
who thronged her deck. Her jib 
dropped over her bow and hung there 
useless. Herensign drooped from her 
stern. Her crew was being rapidly 
decimated. 


‘* The nimble gunner 
With lynstock now the devilish cannon touches, 
And down go all before him.” 


One shot laid low the captain of the 
Drake, wounded in the head, and upon 
the next round the second officer was 
also killed, and the Drake struck her 
colors, the prize of the Ranger. 

During a conflict that lasted one hour 
and four minutes the gallant and in- 
trepid commander of the Ranger had 
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not received a scar, although always in 
the thickest of the fight. Of his crew 
one was killed and six wounded. He 
carried his prize to Brest one month 
from the day he set out on his memor- 
able cruise. 

The French Government had now 
openly concluded an alliance with the 
new American republic, and Jones re- 
ceived the first salute from a foreign 
power for the Stars and Stripes as he 
entered the harbor. The American 
Commissioners tendered to him their 
hearty thanks and promised him a suit- 
able vessel in which to continue his 
operations. He thereupon sent home 
the Ranger and awaited his “ fine new 
ship.” 

War had been openly declared be- 
tween England and France, and the 
French navy was well supplied with 
ships, officers, and men. ‘The success 
of Jones gave rise to jealousy on the 
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part of the French officers, and led to 
much trouble for the American Com- 
missioners. 

Jones at last despairing of ever ob- 
taining a ship of his own, wrote to the 
Prince of Nassau, imploring him to give 
him a commission under the French 
flag. At this time a first-class ship was 
offered to him if he would give up his 
commission in the American navy and 
take charge of a privateering expedi- 
tion organized by a party of wealthy 
French citizens for gain. His reply is 
worthy of record: “ Were I in pursuit 
of profit I would accept the offer with- 
out hesitation. But I am under such 
obligations to Congress that I cannot 
think myself my own master. As a 
servant of the imperial republic of 
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America, honored with the public ap- 
probation of my past services, I cannot 
from my own authority or inclination 
serve either myself or my best friends 
in any private line whatsoever, unless 
where the honor and interests of Ameri- 
ca is the premier object.” 


Fohn Howard Brown. 


- NoTE.—Our purpose, to complete the narrative 
of the exploits of John Paul Jones in one paper, 
has proved beyond our power of condensation, 
and rather than cut it at the expense of historical 
continuity and to the detriment of the narrative 
we leave his exploit at Keith, the fight between 
the Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis, and 
his subsequent interesting career in Russia, with 
his struggles in Paris, honors conferred by Ameri- 
cans, and final unhappy death for our next paper. 
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A BLUE GRASS NOVELIST. 


F, as a contemporary reviewer has 
asserted, one must first read a chap- 
ter of Ouida in order to appreciate 

to the fullest extent the talent of James 
Lane Allen, certainly the comparison is 
desirable rather for the resultant ac- 
centuation of admiration for the au- 
thor than because of any necessity to 
a thorough enjoyment of one of his 
studies of nature, all alike redolent 
with sweetness, health, and purity. 

Mr. Allen, whose new story, “ After- 
math,” may well be termed one of the 
most successful books of the season, is 
comparatively a new-comer in the field 
of literature. Recognition came first 
through a series of magazine articles, 
descriptive of the Blue Grass region of 
Kentucky, and in 1892 a number of 
these early efforts were reproduced in 
book form under the title “‘ Flute and 
Violin.” From that time on the suc- 
cess of the author was seemingly a 
natural development. True, he was 
fortunate in the selection of a field of 
labor, for until the appearance of Mr. 
Allen, Kentucky had occupied no place 
in our fiction ; but, added to the honor 
due the discoverer of this new portion 


of the realm of American letters, was 
the quick appreciation manifested for 
a literary style quite as distinctive and 
withal fully as interesting as the sub- 
ject-matter itself. 

In appearance Mr. Allen is a typical 
Kentuckian, and in tastes and inclina- 
tions he is equally loyal to the charac- 
teristics of the people of his native 
State. Tall and straight, his whole 
manner is one of quiet, easy dignity ; 
the deep biue eyes look out through 
gold-rimmed eye-glasses which pos- 
sibly enhance their look of serious 
thoughtfulness, and the heavy mus- 
tache, gray like the hair, only partially 
hides the firm lines of the mouth. 

The novelist’s mother was a Missis- 
sippian, his father “a Kentuckian, and 
in the formation of his character he 
seems to have become imbued with 
many of the personal traits of each. 
His boyhood was very similar to that 
of the average youthful resident of a 
small interior city, although, according 
to his own statement, his nature was 
slow to unfold, the process of develop- 
ment being prolonged. There was 
manifest, however, a youthful predilec- 
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James Lane Allen, 
From a photograph by Lundy, Cincinnati. 


tion for literary productions of varied 
character, and perhaps it was natural 
that the pleasure derived from this 
source should engender an ambition to 
some day become an author. 

This longing for literary labors con- 
tinued even after the young man of 
twenty-two had left home to take up 
educational work in another State, and 
the desire finally became so dominant 
that he tempted fate with a result suffi- 


ciently flattering to induce him to de- 
vote all his time to the new pursuit. 
Short stories and novels followed one 
another in rapid succession until the 
writer’s position was assured, and even 
since his reputation has become na- 
tional Mr. Allen has not been remiss in 
his duty to his admirers. Since his re- 
turn from Europe the author of “A 
Kentucky Cardinal” has resided in 
New York, although making frequent 
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excursions to the Kentucky districts 
which still form the locale of his tales. 

When the writer, in the course of a 
recent conversation, asked the novelist 
concerning his work, he replied: “I 
have no regular method of procedure, 
nor do I possess the happy faculty of 
being able to write whenever I choose. 
The mood which I find conducive, I 
may almost say necessary, to satisfac- 
tory literary labor comes by fits and 
starts and my best suggestions come 
to me apparently without the slightest 
congruity of time or place. For in- 
stance, the idea of my new story, ‘ After- 
math,’ came to me while in bed one 
morning. I had just completed some 
work upon which I had been engaged 
for some time and lay there watching 
the sunlight stream in at the window, 
meanwhile turning over in my mind 
the question of what I should do next, 
when all of a sudden the entire plan of 
the sequel to ‘A Kentucky Cardinal’ 
flashed through my mind.” 

“Then you outline your entire vol- 
ume before beginning work upon the 
manuscript ?” 

“Oh, yes ; always see my entire plot 
—the main thread of my tale just as 
clearly before I touch pen to paper as 
after the work is completed. Some in- 
cidents and character studies are of 
course added afterward.” 

“How did you come to select Ken- 
tucky and its people for your stories ?” 

“ Well it was my home, and I suppose 
it came natural to write about the things 
I knew about. I had done more or less 
historical work before I attempted fic- 
tion, and many of my stories have been 
suggested by curious and interesting 
facts gleaned as the result of histori- 
cal research. In this way I have gath- 
ered considerable new material, which 
I expect to incorporate into a volume 
of Kentucky tradition.” 

“ And about your other plans for the 
future?” 

“T have three or four different stor- 
ies already planned, and these I expect 
will occupy my leisure for some time to 
come. In my opinion, the epoch of 
short stories is ebbing rapidly, and in 
accordance with this theory I shall in 
future devote myself almost exclusively 





to novels; nor do I expect to forsake 
the field where I have gained whatever 
degree of success has come to me.” 

When asked for his opinion of the 
trend of American literature, Mr. Allen 
said: “‘ Our literature, it seems to me, 
is on the verge of a new movement. 
Realism and the commonplace, I be- 
lieve, have seen their day, and in the 
tendency of the movement toward the 
themes of American history I see cause 
for confidence in a revival of interest in 
George Washington and the period of 
the American Revolution. Further- 
more, I look for a very general incor- 
poration of the people and incidents of 
the latter part of the last century into 
the fiction of the future. Then, too, it 
is not unlikely that the financial prob- 
lem will be brought into this field of 
literature by those who seek to thus 
promulgate their theories for its solu- 
tion and I also look for a fresh valua- 
tion of the extraordinary in all classes 
of books.” 

The author of “ John Gray ” is very 
simple in his habits. He is usually hard 
at work by nine o’clock in the morning, 
and, as a rule, literary labors occupy his 
undivided attention until one o’clock in 
the afternoon when, if the weather per- 
mits it, he seeks the fresh air. For some 
time past Mr. Allen has made it a rule 
to spend at least half of each pleasant 
day in the open air, and in summer a 
more enthusiastic wheelman would be 
difficult to find. But his admiration for 
athletics has not been allowed to sup- 
plant old-time fondness for his library 
and its varied contents. Thackeray 
and Eliot are his favorites, and, accord- 
ing to his recent statement, the books 
which gave him the greatest pleasure 
were “ Vanity Fair,” “The Newcomes,” 
“ Adam Bede,” and “ The Mill on the 
Floss.” 

Mr. Allen believes that a book is as 
thoroughly indicative of the character 
and intelligence of the man who wrote 
it as is a pictured presentment suggest- 
ive of the appearance of the subject of 
the portrait. Heargues that no author 
can put into a book anything that is not 
within him; in other words, that it re- 
quires a great man to write a great book, 
and that, inasmuch as a fertile rich nat- 











ure is required to so depict conditions 
as to touch the heart, the majority of 
failures may be attributed to the fact 
that the unfortunate aspirants for liter- 
ary honors had nothing in themselves 
to give out. But the Kentuckian goes 
farther. Heclaims that while an author, 
to faithfully paint human nature, must 
be conversant with all its forms and 
the conditions surrounding them, the 
knowledge should be secured by some 
other means than actual contact with 
these people and influences, an experi- 
ence which would tend to destroy all 
the delicacy and fineness of the bloom 
of nature. 

The novelist is himself a living exem- 
plification of these theories. No per- 
son can meet him or talk with him 
without realizing instinctively his pure, 
healthy sentiment, high ideals of women 
and honor, and keen sense of humor. 
It is the possession of these qualities 
which has enabled the novelist to in- 
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fuse into his work that heart interest 
which causes his books to be read and 
admired by the people of foreign coun- 
tries who know nothing of Kentucky 
character and have little conception of 
the nature of its environments. 

But for all Mr. Allen’s story-telling 
qualities he often points a moral so 
dexterously that the average reader ac- 
cepts the sermon without a complaint. 
His new book, for instance, contains a 
strong protest against the pistols-and- 
coffee method of settling disputes so 
much in vogue in the State whose motto 
is “ United we stand, divided we fall,” 
but so skilfully is it introduced in con- 
nection with the mighty forms of Lin- 
coln and Clay that the average Ken- 
tuckian will, in all probability, accept 
gracefully, and possibly profit by the 
lesson which, administered by a writer 
of less understanding, would assuredly 
have provoked the bitterest comments 


Waldon Fawcett. 
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HE sun has set, the dreamy twilight dieth ; 
Full soon shall darkness over all have sway. 
Sadly the night-winds sigh, my heart, too, sigheth, 
For night is drear, and thou art far away. 


Nay, foolish is my heart. 


For now around thee 


The risen sun sheds hope in every ray. 
Thou wakest; eager, glad, the morn has found thee: 
For always somewhere it is shining day. 


’Tis noontide, and the stern world’s busy clamor 


Fills all the air. 


Fierce beats the glowing light. 


Still toil we, urged by need or pleasure’s glamour, 
With wearied limbs, and over-clouded sight. 


Yet life is not all thus. 


For now, beloved, 


Thou gently sleepest, free from care or fright. 
Nature about thee rests, serene, unmoved : 
For always somewhere it is peaceful night. 


Ursula S. Arnolé 
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THE SOCIALIST’S DAUGHTER.* 


By GEORGE OHNET, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE IRONMASTER,” ETC, 


DE BROS- 

e SARD, 

second 

grand vicar, was 

in his study, at the 

archbishop’s residence, reading the proofs of 

an address to be made to the priests of the 

diocese, when an ecclesiastic entered without 

knocking, advanced noiselessly toward his su- 
perior and murmured: 

“Will Monsieur l’Abbé receive a young 
girl who asks to see his Eminence ? ” 

“Is the girl alone ? ” asked the grand vicar, 
without looking up. 

“No, monsieur l’Abbé. She has with her 
a respectable-looking old servant.” 

“If she wants to speak to his Eminence, 
she does not need me. Tell her to write to 
him.” 

“I judge from her manner that she has 
something important to communicate.” 

“Well, show her in.” 

The grand vicar put his manuscripts and 
proofs on one side and rose. He was very 
dark and thin, ascetic in appearance, his brow 
high and eyes sparkling with intelligence. 
On his black soutane he wore the usual red- 
lined vestment, and his thinness made him ap- 
pear taller than he really was. In his long 
and delicate hands he twisted nervously a 
small brass crucifix suspended from his neck. 

The door suddenly opened and Gilberte 
was ushered in bythe abbé. With a gesture, 
the vicar sent his subordinate away, and point- 
ing to a seat he took his place near the fire- 
place, and, looking at her with some curiosity, 
waited for her to begin. She raised her beau- 
tiful eyes and murmured : 

“1 want you to be my judge.” The priest 
bowed his head in acquiescence, and with 
some surprise asked : 

“ Do you want to make a confession ? ” 


“Confession? Oh, no, sir-—— 

He interrupted her kindly and said : 

“Call me father.” 

“Well, father, I have come here to plead 
the cause of my happiness. I want to be 
thoroughly understood, and to be judged 
with perfect impartiality. My position is 
such a painful one, that I cannot make up my 
mind what to do. Wilk you help me?” 

In a musical and sympathetic voice the 
priest replied, gravely, ‘“‘I will answer your 
questions to the best of my ability. If they 
are hard to answer, I shall pray God to en- 
lighten me. Before you speak, child, let us 
pray together ; join your hands with mine and 
say your Pater.” 

Gilberte blushed, and tears sprang to her 
eyes. She replied, confusedly : 

“1 do not know how to pray.” She then 
told the priest how her father had brought 
her up, how he hated the Church, how Henri 
had met her and paid court to her, and how 
their marriage seemed out of the question. 
The priest remained pensive for a few minutes 
after the young girl ceased talking, as if de- 
liberating. Finally he said : 

“If I have understood you well, daughter, 
you have come to ask me what your moral 
duty is in regard to your father, for the 
Church has nothing to do with your material 
duty. Well, God’s commandments answer 
this question, ‘Honor thy father and . thy 
mother.’ You owe obedience to your father 
even at the cost of your happiness. If he 
disapproves of this marriage, don’t dispute his 
authority, but try and finda way to make him 
alter his decision.” 

Gilberte bent her head in humility, and re- 
plied, “Who will give me the strength to 
make this sacrifice ?” 

The priest drew himself erect. His eyes 
lighted up, and he exclaimed with fervor : 

“Your Saviour, whom you do not know. 
Pray to Him, and He will give you resigna- 
tion and peace.” 

There was a silence. Gilberte rose, dried 
her eyes, and smiling, said : 

“Father, I thank you for having spoken 
as you have done. I do not know what 
the future has in store for me, but in the 
hours of doubt or suffering my weakness 
way aaee some support. May I come to see 
your” 


* This story began in the January PeTzrson MaGazing. 
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“You will always find me ready, child, to 
pity and cvasole you.” 
~ A few minutes later Gilberte left the arch- 
bishop’s residence with Rosalie. 

That evening, after having dined in silence, 
Gilberte and her father were alone in the 
drawing-room. In spite of his aggressive at- 
titude among his political friends, the Deputy 
vas ill at ease in the presence of his daugh- 
ter. They had not seen each other since the 
previous day, for he had left the house after 
the scene which terminated Tresorier’s visit. 
He was waiting now for Gilberte to say some- 
thing, and in fact she soon began. 

I suppose you won’t mind, father, if I 
refer to our conversation of yesterday. This 
matter had better be settled now.” She 
looked at him frankly and fearlessly. 

“TI suppose it had,” he replied. 
made certain threats 3 

‘I was wrong,” rejoined the young girl, 
submissively. ‘* I beg your pardon.” 

“ Well, that’s something,” said M. Courcier, 
in gratified tones. ‘‘ You could understand 
how humiliating the visit of that man was to 
me.” 

‘I don’t see why,” objected Gilberte, 
gently. 

The Deputy began to lose his temper again. 

“What!” he cried, “not humiliating, for 
that old fool to come and propose his clown 
of a son for my son-in-law ? ” 

“If he had not come,” argued Gilberte, 
‘what would you have thought of them 
both? You said yourself that he would 
never consent to the marriage, and that his 
son had bad intentions, and now that they 
want him to marry me, you refuse.” 

His daughter’s logic exasperated Cour- 
cler, 

“No, I won’t hear of it!” he exclaimed, 
angrily. ‘I have no desire to pose as my 
son-in-law’s servant. I know what those 
people think of me. An alliance with them 
is impossible. My own sincerity would 
be at once under suspicion.” 

The young girl shook her head sadly. 

“Father, | am afraid we shall never un- 
derstand each other. I love Henri Tre- 
sorier; I beg of you to allow me to marry him.” 

“ You are crazy,” cried her father, angrily. 
“I must protect you against yourself.” 

“If my mother were here, she would en- 
treat you for me.” 

“Your poor mother had many false ideas.” 

“She believed in God.” 

“ That’s why.” 

Of all that had been said up to now, these 
last words of her father’s hurt Gilberte most. 

Suddenly the Deputy asked his daughter : 
“Where did you go to-day? You went 
out.” 

As she remained silent, he raised his hand 
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. 
in anger, and his face grew purple. ‘ You 
went to see a priest,” he cried; ‘‘ come, con- 
fess it, you went to see a priest.’ Incapable 
of telling a falsehood, Gilberte replied : 

“Yes, father.” 

“ Ah, you did!” exclaimed Courcier. ‘I 
ought to have guessed it. And what in- 
famous advice did he give you?” 

“Only this: he told me to obey you re- 
spectfully.” 

“You are following his instructions admir- 
ably. And who is the vile wretch who helps 
to rob me of my daughter? Tell me his 
name, that I may denounce him.” 

“ Didn’t you tell me that I was free, and 
that when I became of age you would let 
me follow the dictates of my conscience ? 
Well, my conscience has agreed to this: If 
you refuse to give me to the man I love, you 
will compel me to give myself to God.” 

“Didn't your adviser,” grinned Courcier, 
“tell you that when you were of age you 
could do without my consent ?” 

“He ordered me to submit to your will, 
however hard it might seem, and to count 
only on your indulgence.” 

“Yes, and to lead me a dreadful life at 
home, until I give way.” 

Gilberte gave her father a look of reproach. 
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Then, with the dignity of a 
queen, she said: “If in 
eight days you have not 
given your consent, I shall 
ask your permission to re- 
tire to a convent.” 

Courcier grew pale and 
his words came with diffi- 
culty : 

“You can go at once if 
you like! I see that we 
cannot live together any 
longer.” 

The young girl made a 
gesture of anguish and a 
terrified look came into her 
eyes. 

“Oh, father, can it be 
possible that you refuse to 
love me? Could you let 
me go away without feeling 
any regret? Cannot you see that my 
heart is broken? Oh, for heaven’s 
sake, don’t make me unhappy! Take 
pity on me!” 

She knelt down on the floor, pros- 
trating herself at her father’s feet. He 
made a movement as if to thrust her from 
him, and trembling with rage, exclaimed : 

“No! you are an ungrateful girl! Leave 
the room; I don’t want to see you any 
more!”’ 

And without pity for the poor child who 
was sobbing heartbroken before him, he re- 
entered his study. 


me 


AFTER the interview that his father had had 
with Courcier, Henri nearly lost his reason 
through despair. Three consecutive days he 
went to the Rue Spontini in the hope of see- 
ing Gilberte, but did not succeed in meeting 
her. He did not dare call at their apartment, 
so stayed for hours in his room on the sec- 
ond floor, hoping that she would come into 
the garden, but she did not show herself. Yet 
she must have heard him walking feverishly 
up and down overhead. Was she ill from 
chagrin? Had her father shut her up? The 
unfortunate young fellow did not know what 
to believe. So in despair he went home to 
the Rue de Presbourg and spent all day ly- 
ing on the sofa, so upset that his father and 
mother grew anxious. 

M. Trésorier particularly was much affected. 
He had been impressed by Gilberte’s attitude, 
and had come to the conclusion that her 
marriage with his son would be an honor to 
the family. Finally his mother promised to 
send and find out what had become of Gil- 
berte, and she sent her maid with a note. A 













few hours later she ran in- 
to her son’s room, beaming 
with satisfaction, and cried : 

“T have news for you, 
Henri. Gilberte is not ill.” 

“Ah!” 

“* But she is very unhap- 
Py.” 

‘“Who has seen her?” 
said the young man. 

“ Clémence, my maid, not 
an hour ago.” 

“So her horrible 
father has been ill- 
treating her?” 

‘«They no longer 
speak to each other,” 
replied his mother, 
“and the dear child 
declares she will en- 
ter a convent.” 

Henri made a de- 
spairing gesture. 

“Then I am to 
lose her after all,” he 
cried. 

“ You can see her 
to-morrow. She expects you at the Wolf’s 
Leap at the entrance to the Bois at two 
o'clock. She can leave the house for twenty 
minutes with Rosalie.” 

The following day at two o’clock Henri 
was walking up and down near the Muette 
gate, and presently he saw Mile. Courcier 
coming escorted by old Rosalie. He rushed 
toward her with outstretched hands. They 
took each other’s arms and walked up and 
down, talking over everything that had oc- 
curred, while the old servant sat peacefully 
in the sun on a bench. 

“« So you want to give me up, Gilberte ?” 

“Yes, my duty compels me to.” 

“Yet you pretend that you love me.” 

“‘T prove that in consenting only to give 
you a woman worthy of you.” 

“But that is folly! Are you going to al- 
low your father to play the tyrant ? ” 

“What you propose is that I should elope 
with you,” said the young girl, reproachfully. 

“Yes,” replied the young man, exaltedly. 
“‘Confide yourself to me. Believe me, no one 
can respect you more than I do. I would 
treat you just like a sister. You would be 
free to see me when you liked. You would 
live with your servant, Rosalie, and I would 
never come unless you sent for me. Doesn’t 
that remove your objections, or would you 
prefer to go and live with my mother? Go 
South with her, and I will stay here. The 
important thing is that you should no longer 
stay under the domination of your father. 
Do you understand ? ” 

“T understand,” said Gilberte, “but I 











ought not to do what you ask. Not that I 
have no confidence. 1am too sure of myself 
to have any fear, but it would not be fair to 
your mother. It would compromise ‘her in 
‘an adventure which might terminate by a 
legal scandal. You can never tell what my 
father will do. However unjust and ungen- 
erous he may be toward me, I must still be 
dutiful toward him, and you would not es- 
teem me later if I did what you ask.” 

“T see it is the end,” murmured Henri, in 
despair, “ but I cannot blame you. All you 
say is true and right. 1 see I must lose you, 
Gilberte, but it is very hard.” 

He stopped short, not daring to look at Gil- 
berte, his eyes full of tears. Finally she took 
his hand in hers and said : 

“Henri, you are breaking my heart. 
I encourage you—I who 
strength myself ? ” 

He grew calm almost in- 
stantly. 

“You are right, dear—ex- 
cuse me. I am unworthy of in 
you. Of us two I am the least 
to be pitied, and yet I show 
myself the weakest.” 

They walked along a few 
seconds without speaking, 
each weighed down by 
his thoughts. _ Finally 
Henri asked: “ What 
convent do you expect 
to go to?” 

“IT don’t know yet. 

I hope it won't be in 
Paris, and yet not too 

far, but that it will be 

at easy distance from “~ 
my father-——” ot 

She did not add “or = == 
from you,” but her look 
expressed it. 

They had 
the bench on which 
Rosalie was seated. The 
old servant looked up and 
said : 

“It’s time we went in, Gil- 
berte.”’ 

‘“‘Good-by, Henri,” said the 
young girl. 

He took her in his arms 
for the first time and she 
made no resistance. He 
pressed her gently to his 
breast and kissed her brow. 

“Forever and ever, Gil- 
berte.”’ Pasi 

“Forever and ever, Hen- - 
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ri. 
Then they separated and 


the young man went home. =z 
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' 
Two days later Henri received a letter which 
ran as follows : 


‘* MONSIEUR HENRI :—I am requested to in- 
form you that Mlle. Gilberte is at the convent of 
the Ladies of the Compassion, at Neuilly. Mon- 
sieur Courcier did not prevent her departure, but 
he is not very pleased. 

“* Respectfully, 
** ROSALIE.” 


XI. 


AS the old servant had said, Monsieur was 
not very well pleased. Up to the last mo- 
ment he had not taken Gilberte seriously. 
He thought that it was only a young girl’s 
caprice, and that when she saw he stood firm 
she would resign herself to the inevitable. 
But when Gilberte walked into his study and 
told him that she 
had decided to en- 
ter that very even- 
ing, the convent of 
the Compassion, it 
was a great shock 
to him. As usual, 
he made a number 
of sarcastic re- 
marks on religion 
in general, and 
priests in particu- 
lar, but nothing 
that he could say 
could alter the 

““@.- young girl’s opin- 
“=e ion. At last, when 
gill he saw that argu- 
ing did no good, he 
said : 

“Well, I prefer 
to see you in acon- 
vent rather than a 
member of the 
Trésorier family.” 

“ Farewell, fath- 
er,” said Gilberte, 
her eyes filled 
with tears. 

He did not 
want to look 
at her, so he 
turned his 
back. A few 
moments later 
Gilberte left 
the house. 

That night, 
when Courcier found 
himself alone for the first 
time in his life, a pro- 
found sadness came upon 
him. He ate his dinner 
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quickly and badly under 

the hostile look of his 

servant, and took ref- 

uge in his study, 

where he began to 

smoke to. divert 

his thoughts. But 

in the blue 

smoke which 

rose in clouds 

to the ceil- 

ing he saw 

the mock- 

ing face of 

Baron Tré- 

sorier, the 

sorrowful countenance of the false Gervais, 

and the profile of a poor little nun in a plain 

gray dress and white bonnet, who reminded 

him of his daughter, and he grew more melan- 

choly still. He thought to himself : ‘“ I should 

have already given back to the Trésoriers the 

money of the Part Révolutionnaire. They 

shall receive it to-morrow.” He had an offer 

of purchase from a group of politicians, and 

the only delay in the sale had arisen from the 

fact that he wanted to remain director of the 

journal for three years and they had not been 

willing to sign the contract. But he decided 

to delay the matter no longer. He sold the 

paper the next day and had the satisfaction 

of sending Henri Trésorier a check for twenty 
thousand francs. 

Meantime Gilberte had entered the convent 
at Neuilly, and was being initiated into the 
mysteries of-religion. The house she had 
entered was not one of those establishments 
in which pious women live in idleness and 
prayer. The inmates were all kept busy in 
every sort of occupation. Gilberte tried to 
imitate them, although her training hardly 
fitted her for work. Twice a week the Abbé 
de Brossard came to give his penitent relig- 
ious instruction, and that was a veritable rec- 
reation to the young girl. At night she 
learned her catechism, while her companions 
were sleeping, but she always got up at sun- 
rise. Her health was excellent among all 
these occupations. She had not the time to 
think of her situation, and was really happy. 
Yet she did not forget her father. Each 
week she wrote him to ask how he was, and 
to assure him that although far away she still 
loved him. She never received any reply. 
It seemed as if Courcier had torn his daugh- 
ter’s memory out of his heart. That was Gil- 
berte’s greatest sorrow. 

Two months passed thus. One morning 
she was in the workroom laying out some 
linen when Sister Theresa appeared, accom- 
panied by a lady whom she was escorting 
over the convent. Gilberte was violently agi- 
tated upon recognizing in the visitor Henri’s 


mother. The Baroness, unconcerned, went 
from room to room listening to the explana- 
tions made by the Superior, then she came 
toward Gilberte, speaking as if she had seen: 
her but the day before. 

“Good morning, dear, I am delighted to 
see you. You are very pretty in your little 
bonnet. Sister, may I say two words to 
Mile. Courcier ? ” 

“ Certainly, Madame; four if you wish. Do 
you know our little girl? She is a model of 
gentleness and goodness. Pay attention to 
what the Baroness says, daughter, she is one 
of our benefactors.” 

Shaking her bunch of keys the Superior 
passed into the adjoining room. Hardly 
was she alone with the young girl than 
Madame Trésorier drew her to her and kissed 
her tenderly. 

“Itis for you that I am here, Gilberte—you 
can guess that. Someone whom I love is 
losing his reason at the idea that he cannor 
know what you are doing, so I got a permit 
to come and visit the convent—how are you, 
dear ?”’ 

“I am very well, Madame, and if I had news 
from my father I should wish for nothing.” 

“T have got some fresh news for you,” 
said the Baroness. ‘‘ My maid saw your old 
Rosalie last night. She says that your father 
is in good health, but that his temper is as 
bad as ever it was.” 

Madame Trésorier pressed her lips on the 
young girl’s brow and after a few moments’ 
more talk on matters connected with the con- 
vent and the life Gilberte was living, she re- 
joined the Superior in the adjoining room. 
Henri’s name had not been pronounced be- 
tween the two women, but Gilberte’s heart 
was lighter that night, and it was with con- 
siderable surprise that Sister Theresa heard 
her humming while working. 

Meantime the return of the Baroness to 
the Rue de Presbourg had been awaited with 
impatience. Henri was all excitement, know- 
ing that his mother had seen Gilberte, and 
even the Baron had stayed away from his 
office. Immediately the mother came home 
she was deluged with questions. 

““Come, Henri, let me breathe!” exclaimed 
the Baroness, smiling. ‘ Your Gilberte is 
prettier than ever in her clerical garb. When 
I saw her she was busy arranging masses of 
linen, and the evening before they tell me she 
swept out the courtyard.” 

“Swept out the yard!” exclaimed Henri, 
in consternation. 

“Yes,” replied the Baroness, enjoying her 
son’s confusion, “and the undue exercise has 
been very beneficial for her health.” But to 
the mother’s surprise this did not appear to 
be recommendation to Henri: He immedi- 
ately began to abuse Courcier most violently, 
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laiming that he felt inclined to go to the 
Chamber of Deputies and have a personal 
jlanation with him, and nothing that his 
parents could say could alter this determina- 


* But suppose you lose your temper with 
” asked the Baroness. 

*T shall think’of Gilberte and control my 
temper.” 

“And what are you going to say to him?” 

* All that my despair inspires me to say.” 


him ? 


XII. 


Ir was just three o’clock when Henri 
Trésorier arrived in a cab at the Chamber of 
Deputies. He attempted to pass in at the 
principal entrance, when an usher stopped 
him and asked him if he had a card. He 
had not, but he did not lose his presence of 
mind, and told the usher to tell the Marquis 
de Cerneuil, a friend of his, that M. Trésorier 
wished to speak to him, and a few moments 
later the Marquis appeared. 

“Is it you, my dear young friend?” ex- 
claimed the Deputy, “I thought it was your 
father. What can I do for you?” 

“IT want to see someone in the Chamber 
and they won't let me in.” 

“Yes,” replied the Deputy, smiling, “ that 
is because of the anarchists, but you can 
come in with me.” 

They went up the staircase talking and 
arrived in the gallery. 

“Here you are,” said the Marquis; “can I 
do anything more for you?” 

Then the young man told the Deputy who 
he wanted to see. Although considerably 
surprised, the Marquis promised to do what 
was asked of him, and a few moments later 
Courcier appeared. At seeing Henri he 
stopped short, thunderstruck, and made a 
movement as if he would retire, but Henri 
did not give him time. He went up to him 
and said with determination : 

‘‘ Monsieur Courcier, I want to talk to you.” 

The Deputy’s face darkened as he replied : 

“This is neither the time nor the place 
for an explanation.” 

“I had not the choice of the place nor of 
the time,” retorted the young man dryly; 
‘so perhaps you will be kind enough to lis- 
ten to me—unless you are afraid!” 

“Me afraid!” exclaimed Courcier; “ I am 
never afraid—of you less than of anyone.” 

“IT am glad to hear that,” replied Henri, 
smiling at the success of his argument; 
“then please listen.” 

They went off into one corner and Cour- 
cier began sarcastically : 

“Things have changed since I saw you 
for the first time, AZonszeur Gervais.” 
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“IT have not come here to quarrel, sir,” 
said the young man, with firmness. ‘“ If you 
had not been blinded by your fanaticism | 
should be your son-in-law now.” 

The Deputy clenched his fists and cried: 

“Don’t talk of my daughter, sir; she does 
not concern you.” 

“What do you mean?” cried Henri, with 
furious energy; “are you crazy? My whole 
future depends on you and you deny me the 
right to open your eyes. I will not go away 
from here before having convinced you that 
I have acted honorably and that you have 
acted unjustly.” 

“T would like to know by what right you 
take this liberty with me,” stammered the 
Deputy. 

‘““T expect to take many other liberties,” 
said Henri, coldly, “if you force me to— 
not only in my own interest, but in yours— 
for if I don’t put some order into your affairs, 
you are a ruined man. If you had any 
discernment at all you would see that your 
party is about to throw you over, although 
you are worth more than they are. I can 
save you. 

Courcier shook his head bitterly. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “if you had been 
really Gervais—but you deceived me—you 
are trying to deceive me again.” 

“How do you know?” asked the young 
man. ‘Are you sure you judge me right ? 
I want to help you honestly and you can 
guess why. I went to you as Jacob went to 
Laban, to assist you so I might be worthy of 
your daughter. If I had had three months’ 
time I could have accomplished the work and 
assured the triumph of your career. What 
was my first step? I gave you a newspaper, 
and this gave you both influence and author- 
ity in your party. But now, learning that 
you have quarrelled with me, they are all 
ready to throw you over. If you make peace 
with me they will make peace with you—you 
can become the Washington of France.” 

He stopped talking for a moment to take 
breath, then he went on: 

“How have you rewarded my confidence ? 
You forbade me your house, you upset all 
the work I had begun, you sell the journal, 
the whole scaffolding was upset. And why? 
For petty sentiments about individuals, for 
differences in religion, and while you think 
you are faithful to your principles you alien- 
ate from yourself a faithful ally and you treat 
your daughter with undue severity.” 

Courcier raised his head angrily and ex- 
claimed : 

“It was because of you that she left me!” 

“You sent her away,” retorted the young 
man. 

“Do you think I wanted to turn my house 
into a church?” 
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Henri retorted, “ You are and always will 
be a narrow sectarian; you play with words 
instead of discussing ideas. I begin to think 
that your friends are right, that you are all 
bravado and have no depth.” 

Henri rose as if to go. Courcier rose, too. 
Then the latter said : 

“What do you suggest ?” 

At these words Henri felt a sudden thrill. 
He knew that the battle was won, but he 
concealed his feelings from the Deputy and 
spoke very coldly. 

“T have nothing to suggest! When my 
father made overtures to you, you treated 
him with great brutality, and that’s the end 
of it.” 

“But you said just now,” persisted the 
Deputy, “‘ that you wanted to convince me.” 

“I was wrong,” said the young man. “I 
had hoped to enlighten you, but I see there 
is nothing to be done.” 

“Well, what did you come here for?” 
cried Courcier, exasperated. 

“Merely to tell you,” replied Henri, ‘‘ that 
your daughter is living in the greatest wretch- 
edness and unhappiness in the Asylum of the 
Ladies of Compassion, and that the Sisters 
make her perform the most menial services.” 

“My daughter does that to please herself,” 
replied the Deputy. “It does not concern 

ou.” 

“Well, go and see for yourself,” retorted 
Henri; ‘it will be a nice spectacle for such 
an apostle as you! Go and see your daugh- 
ter reduced to servitude! Go and see her 
working her fingers to the bone! Go and 
see it, it is more interesting than a strike and 
just as murderous.” 

“How dare you talk this way to me?” 
cried Courcier. 

“My language expresses very feebly what 
I think of your conduct.” 

“Tf only half of what you tell me is true,” 
cried the Deputy, excitedly, “ I will have that 
clerical cavern closed up.” 

“You will simply get yourself laughed at,” 
replied the young man, calmly. 

The Deputy grew pale. Instinctively he 
felt that Henri was right. 

‘“* Monsieur Courcier,” continued the young 
man, “ you thought you were very clever, 
but you have been caught in your own trap. 
In order to keep your daughter from me you 
have given her to the Church. Go and see 
what they make her do.” 

“Of course I shall go,” cried the Deputy, 
angrily. 

Henri was only waiting for this to break 
off the interview. 

““Good-by, Monsieur Courcier,” he said. 
“One day you will be sorry that you treated 
me so badly.” And without adding a single 
word more he went off. Courcier looked 


after him until he disappeared, and then 
thoughtfully went back to the Chamber. 
That night the Deputy dined with a poor 
appetite. He locked himself up in his study 
and thought over all that Henri had said. 
He reviewed his whole life, and wondered if 
it was true that he had made a failure of it. 
He wondered if the principles he had fol- 
lowed were the true ones, if his philosophy 
was true. Then he asked himself: “ Have I 
the right to sacrifice my daughter to my prin- 
ciples?” and suddenly his heart softened 
toward her. After all, the poor girl’s only 
crime had been to love a man whom her 
father didn’t like. Was that such a great 
crime? Had he not exceeded his paternal 
authority in trying to thwart her wishes? 
All these considerations caused him to pass 
a sleepless night, and the next morning when 
he woke up he was completely prostrated. 


XIII. 


TEN o’clock was striking. Sister Theresa 
was in her office leaning over a formidable 
register containing the accounts of the insti- 
tution, when one of the nuns entered and 
said : 

“ Mother, M. Courcier is in the parlor and 
wants to see his daughter.” 

“Ask M. Courcier to come here,” said the 
Mother Superior. ‘I shall be very glad to 
speak to him.” 

A few instants later the door opened and 
the Deputy appeared. His physiognomy was 
sterner than ever, and his whole manner 
breathed defiance. The Mother Superior 
closed her ledger, rose, and said smilingly : 

“ Ah, Deputy, I am very pleased to see 
you; please sit down.” He inclined his 
head slightly as if to express that her polite- 
ness had no effect upon him. 

“IT wish to see my daughter, madame !”’ he 
exclaimed, abruptly. 

The nun smiled as she replied, “ That is 
very easy. Take the trouble to follow me.” 
The Sister made him walk in front of her, 
and they went through a series of rooms in 
which the inmates of the institution were 
working actively. 

“These are our workshops, sir,” she said. 
“ All the women you see here are homeless 
orphans, and we keep them busy without 
distinction of creed or nationality. All we 
ask of them is: ‘ Are you unhappy, and do 
you need work?’” 

Courcier gave vent to a grunt. The Sister 
thought it was a mark of approbation, and 
went on: 

“When we discover superior intelligence 
among any of them we place her in the 
dressmaking department. See! There is a 
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little girl over there who will shortly become 
an apprentice to a milliner. She will earn 
jour francs a day. A week ago she was 
taken to the police station because she was 
starving and homeless.” 

Courcier made a gesture of impatience. 

‘I asked to see my daughter,” he said, 
rather testily. 

The Sister smiled, and, pointing to the ex- 
treme end of the hall, said : 

‘« She is over there, sir.” 

More moved than he cared to appear, Cour- 
cier passed through the rest of the rooms, all 
of which were crowded with girls of all ages, 
and finally he perceived his daughter dressed 
in the plain and sombre uniform of the in- 
stitution. She was working, bending over a 
table, and her back was turned to the visi- 
tors. Courcier felt a choking sensation in his 
throat, and for some moments he stood still, 
silently watching his daughter. At that mo- 
ment something attracted her attention and 
she raised her head. Then, recognizing her 
father, she uttered a cry of joy and sprung 
into his arms. The Superior had discreetly 
retired to another room, and the father and 
daughter were alone. They looked at each 
other as though they could hardly believe 
they were once more united. Then Gilberte 
clasped her hands joyfully, and exclaimed : 

“Oh, father, how happy I am to see you!” 

This cry, which came so sincerely and so 
passionately from her heart, made Courcier 
think to himself : 

“How could I have stayed away so long? 
Was I mad?” 

Then he looked again at her clothes, and 
a new bitterness came upon him. He said: 

“ And is this the costume I am to find you 
in?” 

She threw her arms around his neck and 
whispered softly : 

“Does this uniform make me any less your 
daughter? Believe me, I have only learned 
here to love you better. My only consolation 
was to talk of you to good Sister Theresa. 
She encouraged me, and when I felt sad at 
our separation, she assured me that you would 
come for me one day.” 
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The Deputy looked at her fixedly, and said 
kindly : 

“‘ Suppose I told you that my life had been 
broken up by your departure and I wanted 
you back ?” 

She lowered her head and replied: “ It 
would be my duty to return.” 

Courcier’s lips trembled as he exclaimed : 

“ Well, Gilberte, I want you to come back 
with me. You shall be free to do what you 
think best, but you must never leave me 
again. Now,” he continued, “I have some- 
thing to give you that will please you.” 

He took hold of a sheet of paper lying on 
the table, and wrote on it these words: “ I 
authorize my daughter Gilberte to marry M. 
Henri Trésorier,” and he signed it. Then 
he held out the paper to her, saying : 

“ Here, child, this will be your reward for 
all I have done to you.” 

After reading what he had written, Gil- 
berte uttered a cry, grew deathly pale, and 
almost fainted in her father’s arms, and for 
some minutes she remained thus, locked in 
his arms, and he caressing her hair as he 
had often done when she was a child. 


Henri Trésorier and Gilberte were married 
at the Church of Saint-Honoré d’Eylau. 
The Abbé de Brossard officiated, and Cour- 
cier was present at the ceremony. All the 
prominent members of the Chamber were 
present—the Radicals to do honor to Gil- 
berte’s father, the Conservatives in respec: for 
the Trésorier family. On leaving the church 
Courcier offered his arm to the Baroness Tré- 
sorier, and behind his daughter and son-in- 
law followed the magnificently attired szzsse 
who opened the wedding march. 

As the newly married couple climbed into 
their carriage to go to the hotel in the Rue 
de Presbourg, where the luncheon was 
spread, Madame Trésorier said to the Dep- 
uty: 

J You will come in my carriage, won’t you, 
Monsieur Courcier ? ” 

And the successor of Blanqui replied, with 
his most amiable smile : 

“ Willingly, madame.” 
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Walter Besant has a propensity for the 
unexpected, the abstract, and the unreal. His 
characters are always making useless sacri- 
fices for unworthy objects ; he separates and 
brings them together again in a most ex- 
traordinary way, and they are often too dull 
and unhuman to inspire any interest what- 
ever. Prolific, Besant certainly is, and his 
reputation as a novelist is wide and well- 
deserved, but the collection of short stories— 
eleven in number—which has been issued 
by the Harpers, does not show the newly 
knighted author at his best. 

The most of these tales are more or less 
familiar, as they have appeared singly in 
public print from time to time. The opening 
and longest story, which gives the book its 
name, “In Deacon’s Orders,” is a study of 
about the most profound hypocrite in this 
class of literature. The man is utterly des- 
picable, yet a woman’s whole life is spoiled 
by her foolish love for him. ‘“ Peer and 
Heiress” is a conventional sketch; ‘ The 
Equal Woman” an absurdity; “ To the 
Third and Fourth Generation” a tale of dis- 
torted imagination. 

“Quarantine Island” is the best of the 
collection, for its romance is pleasing and its 
story agreeable. The rest are scarcely wor- 
thy of mention. (Harper & Brother, New 
York.) 


* 
= * 


“The Journal of a Spy in Paris” (Harper 
& Bros., New York) intimates in its title that 
it is a chronicle of life in that city during the 
Revolution. The events recorded all took 
place during the fearful months of January to 
July, 1794. Raoul Hesdin, the name given 
as author, was probably used as a blind by 
the writer, who was obviously an Englishman. 
The book was apparently compiled in haste, 
and its construction is a peculiar mingling of 
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the English and French idiom. Hesdin, as 
he calls himself, was in a position, though 
how is not clearly defined, to know and ob- 
serve the inside workings of the affairs of 
State, which he jotted down it: his journal, 
together with his impressions of the Reign of 
Terror. His description of the famine, the 
struggling of the starving masses et the pro- 
vision markets, the frightful outrages of jus- 
tice and humanity to which innocent citizens 
were subjected is graphic in the extreme ; and 
his picture of the blood-stained strects of fair 
Paris, the tumbrils groaning under their liv- 
ing weight, and the ever-active guillotine is 
vivid with horror. Though this Journal 
dwells especially upon these terrible deeds 
and suffering, and is full of sympathy for the 
wretched victims, it really sheds no new light 
on the period; and while all students will 
read the fragmentary notes with interest, the 
casual reader will find in them nothing but 
horror, deep, dire, and bloody. 


* 
* * 

An excellent story for girls is ‘‘ Cousin 
Mona,” by Rose Nouchette Cary. Though 
the tale is rather conventional—indeed, it 
may claim kinship with many others to be 
found in Sunday-school libraries—it is well 
told, and full of pure influence and high 
morals without being prosy. Two orphan 
sisters have to separate: one—beautiful, 
careless, and selfish—making her home with 
wealthy relatives; the other—plain, serious, 
and thoughtful—going to a cheerless, doleful 
place, which she soon transforms by her 
sunshiny and sacrificing spirit. In the end 
it is found that the second sister made the’ 
better choice. Like all books of this kind, it 
concludes happily with the jingle of wedding 
bells, the good girl is duly rewarded, and the 
other properly repentant. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia.) 





BOOK 


As fresh and fragrant as the wood-flower ; 
is clear and pure as the mountain spring ; as 
musical as the singing stream, dimpling in 
the sun, is Henry van Dyke’s “ Little Riv- 
rs” (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York). 
So exquisitely written a book is rare indeed. 
‘The delicacy of the style, the radiancy of the 
rhetoric, and the loveliness and truth of the 
nature in ‘“ Little Rivers ” are a delight to the 
mind and a solace to thé spirit. One feels 
the drowsiness of the noon-day and the rest- 
fulness of the meadow, as the warm light 
filters through the shifting leaves ; one hears 
the soft, rippling plash of the gentle stream, 
making its way through verdant fields, and 
the swift whirr of the bird on the wing. The 
riendship of nature is keen- 

felt and understood by 
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himself to the writing of larger books. This 
is gratifying information, for with his vigorous 
imagination and constructive ability, it seems 
a pity for Mr. Hope to waste his time on the 
frothy dialogues and short stories he has 
ground out lately. a 
x * 

“ The Vikings of To-day,” by W. T. Gren- 
feld, deals with the people, customs, and re- 
sources of Labrador, a part of our country 
but little known. The book is to be issued 
by the Fleming H. Revell Company. 


* 
* * 


Marion Crawford has lost none of his dra- 
matic power, and his imagination is ever fer- 





Ilenry van Dyke; he knows 
his rivers and his glens, and, 
what is better, he has the 
divine quality of transporting 
his readers to the breezy 
heights and mossy dells he 
treads. Smooth and dainty 
is his narrative; light and 
frolicsome are his deviations ; 
convincing is his philosophy, 
and so high his ideals that 
they seem to touch the arch 
of Heaven; yet so human 
is the man through all this 
imagery that his warm heart- 
beats pulsate through every 
line. No more need any 
one lament the lost art of 
the essayist. Here is as rare 
and fine an essayist as time 
could give; each separate 
chapter, complete in itself, 
is a polished gem, and strung 
together on a golden thread 
they make a chain worth 
telling over and over again. 
A distinct and separate in- 
terest in “ Little Rivers” is 
the dissertation on fishes and 
fishing, for Mr. van Dyke is 
an enthusiastic angler. He 
has sought the elusive trout 
and darting salmon in many 
waters, and relates these es- 
capades with great zest. He 
is a sportsman as well as a 
naturalist, a traveller and a 
scholar, a poet and philoso- 
pher, but above all, the friend 
of his reader. 





* 

It is announced that An- 
thony Hope will drop the 
short story fad and devote 


Down the Periborica 


From “ Little Rivers,” copyright, 1895, by Chas. Scribner's Sons. 
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From “ Casa Braccio.” Copyright, 1895, by Macmillan & Co. 


tile. In ‘‘ Casa Braccio,” however, one misses 
the fervid interest, the absorbing magnetism 
of some of his former works of the same 
genre—“ Saracinesca,” for instance. Then, 
too, this latest and, by the way, twenty-fifth 
novel, is not written with the care and detail 
that characterize his previous books, and one 
is almost vexed at the lack of continuity in 
the two-volume “Casa Braccio.” The Sister 
Maria Addolorata, the nun against her will, 
who compels our sympathy in her human 
waywardness and flight; the grim, advent- 
uresome Dalrymple, who virtually forces her 
to leave the convent, thrill us with admiring 
awe at their strange escape ; we are full of 
interest, when, presto! another chapter — 
years have elapsed and we are calmly, almost 
carelessly, told that Maria is dead. Her 
daughter, who is the second heroine, is a 
selfish, vain, and incomprehensibly deceitful 
woman, lying to husband and lover alike. 
Donna Francesca, although constantly re- 
ferred to as everyone’s good angel, causes 
pain unwittingly to the three characters with 
whom she is principally concerned. There 
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is no realend tothe story. All 
in all, “Casa Braccio ”’ cannot 
be called a satisfactory novel ; 
it holds attention during peru- 
sal, but the reflections it awa- 
kens are those of a promise 
unfulfilled. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York.) 
* 
* * 

The ubiquitous Kipling is 
said to be writing a play, and 
the information is made more 
harrowing by the further alle- 
gation that the heroine will be 
a Nautch girl. 

* 
* * 

Henry van Dyke, whose de- 
lightful “ Little Rivers ”’ is else- 
where referred to, is widely 
known in two distinct and sep- 
arate fields. 

A. profound, erudite, and 
sympathetic theologian, he has 
been pastor of the historic old 
brick church, Fifth Avenue and 
Thirty-seventh Street, New 
York, for thirteen years, gath- 
ering around him a strong and 
highly intellectual congrega- 
tion, and disseminating the 
wholesome truth and beauty of 
his religious convictions. The 
most familiar of his contribu- 
tions to American literature 
are “ The Poetry of Tennyson,” 
widely recognized as the stand- 
ard authority and bearing the stamp of the 
poet’s own approval; ‘ The Christ-child in 
Art,” “ The Reality of Religion,” “ The Story 
of the Psalms,” ‘Straight Sermons,” ‘“‘ The 
Sin of Literary Piracy,” and a number of 
short stories, fanciful and allegorical. 

* bg * 

A number of the editorial writings of Ed- 
win Lawrence Godkin, editor of the New 
York Evening Post, have been collected and 
published by the Scribners under the title of 
“Reflections and Comments.” Sketches of 
the life and work of Mr. Godkin, accompa- 
nied by portraits, appear in the February is- 
sues of the Bookman and the Book Buyer. 


* 
x x 


“An Excellent Knave”’ is the significant 
title of J. Fitzgerald Molloy’s latest novel, 
published by Lovell, Coryell & Company, 
New York. 


* 
* * 


The activity in the publishing world prom- 
ises to be unusually great next fall. 
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“ Stonepastures,” by Eleanor Stuart (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York), is set down as 
a transcript of life in the mining district— 
probably in Pennsylvania, though no definite 
territory is stated. The author has a pe- 
culiar, jagged, blunt style, and a way of say- 
ing tragic things in a decidedly humorous 
manner. One is not quite sure whether she 
means to be funny, but one smiles all the same. 

The heroine of ‘‘ Stonepastures”’ is a lady- 
barber, who “ talked and laughed while she 
lathered, but when she shaved she was si- 
lent.” Surely a unique, but not attractive 
character. This lady-barber, Emma Butte, 
was to marry Jarlsen, a Swede and a miner, 
but on the wedding-day he was “ blasted ”— 
blown up, seared, singed, crippled, made 
deaf and blind. This often happened in a 
careless blast at Stonepastures. He was not 
killed, however, and Emma cared for him 
until he finally recovered sufficiently for their 
matriage. ‘ 

Then there was Quarry, who took.rum in 
his tea as early as 6 A.M. Quarry stole Em- 
ma’s money while Jarlsen was helpless, and 
subsequently lost his life in attempting to fire 
the mine. 

Another character is Jerry, the gentle 
undertaker, whose family were four striped 
cats. Jerry is described as being a rarely love- 
ly man, extremely fond of prayers and hymns, 
and, consequently, women. This last deduc- 
tion is not exactly clear, but Jerry was a 
kindly man, and his most bitter remark on 
record is thus set down: “ My work’s among 
the peaceful, and sometimes I thank God I 
hev it mostly among dead men, seein’ what 
the live ones is like.” 

The book contains much quaint dialogue, 
and describes customs and manners that 
sound strangely to the uninitiated—more a 
part of some barbarous: nation than our own 
civilized, Christianized country. For instance, 
the mock death-service for Jarlsen after the 
blast. The whole town assembled, the rural 
orators declaimed, and the children crunched 
the pretzels which the etiquette of the blast- 
rite provided. 

«x 

William O. Stoddard has put forth an- 
other story—one of his home tales for boys 
and girls. ‘The Partners” is the name 
given to it, and it is just such a story as 
boys and girls love to read. Sam and Nelly 
are healthful, happy, practical little souls, 
whose independent efforts accomplish their 
desired object. 

The style of the book is bright and collo- 
quial, for Mr. Stoddard knows his readers 
from long experience, and this new volume 
is a worthy companion for its entertaining 
predecessors. The illustrations are by Albert 
Scott Cox. (Lathrop Publishing Co., Boston.) 
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“’Cension,” a sketch from Paso Del Norte, 
by Maude Mason Austin, is issued by Harper 
& Brother in their Little Novels series. 

The story is the oft-told one of a trusting 
Spanish girl in love with a villain. In this 
particular instance, however, she is happily 
rescued by her watchful brother before vital 
harm is done. The author is well aware of 
the age and generality of her theme, for in 
closing her brief, but well-written, tale, she 
exclaims, “Alas, it is only the same old 
story !” and quotes 


‘* The tale repeated o’er and o’er, 
With change of place and change of name, 
Disguised, transformed, and yet the same 
We've heard a hundred times before.” 
* . * 

The Scribners announce a new book by 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, which is a dis- 
tinct departure from her usual style, and 
which, they say, will make a sensation in /77- 
de-stécle literature. ‘‘ A Lady of Quality ” is 
the title; the period and language of the 
story are of the time of Queen Anne, and 
the central figure is a young woman of im- 
perious nature who has been brought up as 
a boy by her father. The result of her early 
surroundings and unrestraining influences, 
together with her awakening to the conse- 
quences, and her atonement for past reck- 
lessness, afford fine opportun.ty for dramatic 
writing and analytic delineation. We have 
had problem novels innumerable of late. One 
from Mrs. Burnett, heretofore a writer of 
pleasant themes, will be awaited with interest. 


* 
* * 


An entertaining account of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s first landing in New York, and 
his lodging at a primitive hotel in West Street, 
appeared in the February Book Buyer. It 
was in the spring of 1879, but the house still 
stands down in West Street, and a visit to it 
would doubtless be interesting to every lover 
of Stevenson, as it would give a closer under- 
standing of the man’s simplicity and his un- 
complaining deportment in the midst of dis- 
comfort and in a strange land. His own 
humorous comments on the experience but 
emphasize his kindly spirit and the gentle 
geniality of one of the most remarkable fig- 
ures in contemporary fiction. 


* 
a 


W. D. Howells leaves Altruria and his one 
hundredth and ninety-ninth novel long enough 
to indulge in a little spasm of indignation at 
tobacco-chewers and expectorators, whom he 
would like to see arrested. Another barbar- 
ism that riles the gentle novelist is the theatre 
hat. He thinks that managers should charge 
half a dollar extra for certain seats with a 
guarantee that no obstruction would hide the 
stage from that particular location. 
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“WITH LINCOLN AT THE WHITE 
HOUSE.” 


THE second instalment of Mr. Carpenter’s 
“ Recollections of Lincoln,” which appears in 
this number, is noteworthy for the very rare 
engravings therein reproduced. These illus- 
trations, many of which are exclusive, lend 
much interest and historic value to an article 
of great historic value in itself. One distin- 
guishing quality of these Lincoln articles is 
the personal and colloquial style in which 
Mr. Carpenter has described the events that 
passed during his intimate acquaintance with 
the President and his association with the 
Cabinet. This knowledge enables him to 
write authoritatively, and to chronicle many 
incidents hitherto unpublished. By this the 
historic value of these papers is emphasized, 
and they will prove most interesting to stu- 
dents, historians, and collectors of biogra- 
phy, while they cannot fail to interest the 
general reader. 

“Cuba’s Struggle for Freedom” will be 
specially noted as the first magazine article 
on a subject which occupies a large share of 
public attention at the present time, and 
which bears great contemporary political im- 
port. As American sympathy is swayed 
toward the revolutionists who are making so 
brave a fight for liberty, all American people 
are watching eagerly the outcome of the 
struggle, and some information concerning 
the history of the outbreak, the lives and cus- 
toms of the Cubans, is particularly appropri- 
ate just now. 

The April number of “ American Naval 
Heroes” devotes considerable space to a 
favorite character in history and romance— 
John Paul Jones—describing his first engage- 
ments and his many victories, as well as his 
famous action of running up the American 
flag to the mast-head for the first time. 

In the second instalment of Judge 
Mackey’s “ Short Life of Robert E. Lee,” 
he passes from the ancestral members of the 
family and describes the commander’s early 
life, with which the general public is not so 
conversant as with his later record as a sol- 
dier. For this reason the second article will 
be particularly interesting. 
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Allof the literary matter in THE PETERSON 
MAGAZINE is of a high grade of merit and 
of a distinctly American tone, thus preserving 
the publishers’ intention to make this Maga- 
zine a thoroughly high-class journal—of 
timely topics and fine illustrations—which 
will interest, instruct, and entertain all classes 
of readers, and be a credit to the magazine 
literature of America. 


THE first instalment of the new depart- 
ment of progress will appear in the May 
PETERSON. It is our intention in this de- 
partment to chronicle all advancement in the 
way of science and invention ; to describe all 
discoveries and improvements in mechanics 
and medicine ; all new ideas in literature, art, 
and education, making a complete record of 
progress the world over. This department, 
when started, will become a regular feature 
of THE PETERSON MAGAZINE, and will be 
appropriately illustrated by competent artists. 


GLASS MANDOLINS.—Lovers of sweet 
music will be interested in the new glass 
mandolin offered in our advertising columns 
by a progressive Ohio firm. The instrument 
is not a toy, but serviceable and practical. It 
is highly recommended by expert mandolin 
players for its purity and sweetness of tone. 
The advertisers offer the instrument at a 
reduced rate for a limited time. 


ILL-TEMPERED BABIES are not desirable 
in any home. Insufficient nourishment pro- 
duces ill-temper. Guard against fretful chil- 
dren by feeding nutritious and digestible 
food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is the most successful of all in- 
fant foods. 


“THE General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Church,” with photographs of leading 
divines, will be a noteworthy article in the 
May PETERSON. As the conference will be 
held next month to debate the advisability of 
admitting women to vote as delegates, the 
appearance of this article will be most appro- 
priate, and as it ably discusses both sides of 
the question, it will be read with interest by 
all concerned. 
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